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THE THEORY OF DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION: 





AN INTRODUCTION 


DONALD R. CRESSEY 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The first formal statement of Edwin 
H. Sutherland’s theory of differential 
association appeared in the third edi- 
tion of his Principles of Criminology, 
in 1939. Sutherland later pointed out 
that the idea of differential association 
was stated in an earlier edition of the 
text, and he confessed that he was un- 
aware that this statement was a gen- 
eral theory of criminal behavior (2). 
At the insistence of his colleagues, he 
drew up a formal set of propositions 
based on this earlier notion and ap- 
pended it to the 1939 edition of the 
textbook. 


In one sense, this first formal state- 
ment of the theory of differential asso- 
ciation was short lived. For reasons 
which never have been clear, the state- 
ment of the theory was qualified so 
that it pertained only to “systematic 
criminal behavior,” rather than to the 
more general category, “criminal be- 
havior.” Further, the statement was 
redundant, for it proposed generally 
that individual criminality is learned 
in a process of differential association 
with criminal and anti-criminal be- 
havior patterns, but then went on to 
use “consistency” of association with 
the two kinds of patterns as one of the 
conditions affecting the impact of dif- 
ferential association on individuals. 
Thus, “consistency” of behavior pat- 
terns presented was used as a general 
explanation of criminality, but “con- 
sistency” also was used to describe the 
process by which differential associa- 
tion takes place. 


Sutherland recognized these errors 
almost immediately, but not soon 
enough to omit them from the first 
published statement of the theory. He 
deleted “consistency” from the second 
statement, which first appeared in the 
fourth edition of Principles of Crimi- 
nology (1947), was carried in the fifth 


edition, which I brought out in 1955, 
and will be continued in the sixth edi- 
tion, to be published this year. He also 
deleted the word “systematic,” princi- 
pally because it led to errors of inter- 
pretation. He believed that “systematic 
criminal behavior” included almost all 
criminal behavior, while his readers, 
colleagues, and students considered 
only a very small proportion of crim- 
inal behavior to be “systematic.” The 
theory now refers to all criminal 
behavior. ; 

The current statement of the theory 
of differential association holds, in es- 
sence, that “criminal behavior is 
learned in interaction with persons in 
a pattern of communication,” and that 
the specific direction of motives, 
drives, rationalizations, and attitudes 
—whether in the direction of anti- 
criminality or criminality — is learned 
from persons who define the codes as 
rules to be observed and from persons 
whose attitudes are favorable to viola- 
tion of legal codes. “A person becomes 
delinquent because of an excess of 
definitions favorable to violation of 
law over definitions unfavorable to 
violations of law.” In any society, the 
two kinds of definitions of what is de- 
sirable in reference to legal codes exist 
side by side, and a person might pre- 
sent contradictory definitions to an- 
other person at different times and in 
different situations. Sutherland called 
the process of receiving these defini- 
tions “differential association,” because 
the content of what is learned in asso- 
ciation with criminal behavior pat- 
terns differs from the content of what 
is learned in association with anti- 
criminal behavior patterns. “When 
‘persons become criminals, they do so 
because of contacts with criminal be- 
havior patterns and also because of 
isolation from anti-criminal patterns.” 
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% “ 
These contacts, however, “may vary 
in frequency, duration, priority, and 
intensity.” 


When this idea is applied to a na- 
tion, a City, or a group, it becomes a 
sociological theory, rather than a so- 
cial psychological theory, for it deals 
with differential rates of crime and 
delinquency. For example, a high 
crime rate in urban areas, as compared 
to rural areas, can be considered an 
end product of a situation in which a 
relatively large proportion of persons 
are presented with an excess of crim- 
inal behavior patterns. Similarly, the 
fact that the rate for all crimes is not 
higher in some urban areas than it is 
in some rural areas can be attributed 
to differences in probabilities of ex- 
posure to criminal behavior patterns. 
The important general point is that in 
a multi-group type of social organiza- 
tion, alternative and _ inconsistent 
standards of conduct are possessed by 
various groups, so that individuals who 
are members of one group have a 
higher probability of learning to use 
legal means for achieving success, or 
of learning to deny the importance of 
success, while individuals in other 
groups learn to accept the importance 
of success and to achieve it by illegal 
means. Stated in another way, there 
are alternative educational processes in 
Operation, varying with groups, so that 
a person may be educated in either 
conventional or criminal means of 
achieving success (7). Sutherland 
called this situation “differential social 
organization” or “differential group 
organization,” and he proposed that 
“differential group organization should 
explain the crime rate, while differen- 
tial association should explain the 
criminal behavior of a person. The 
two explanations must be consistent 
with each other” (2, p. 21). 


Sutherland’s theory has had an im- 
portant effect on sociological thought 
about criminality and crime, if only 
because it has become the center of 


. 


controversy. Strangely, it seems to 
have received more discussion, com- 
ment, and research attention in the 
last five years than in the first fifteen 
years of its existence. Also, there 
rapidly is developing a situation in 
which probation, parole, and prison 
workers have at least heard of the 
theory, even if they are barely begin- 
ning to try using it for prevention of 
crime and rehabilitation of criminals. 
A social worker has recently written, 
“The hall mark of this new departure 
[in delinquency prevention] is the 
recognition that delinquency is not 
primarily a psychological problem of 
neuroses but a social problem of dif- 
ferential values. Essentially most de- 
linquent behavior arises from the fact 
that core concepts of what is right and 
wrong, what is worth striving for and 
what is attainable, are not transmitted 
with equal force and clarity through- 
out the community” (1, p. 4). 

The current statement of the theory 
of differential association is neither 
precise nor clear. In two pages, Suth- 
erland presented nine propositions, 
with little elaboration, that purport to 
explain both criminal and delinquent 
behavior and the distribution of crime 
and delinquency rates. It therefore is 
not surprising that the words do not 
always convey the meaning he in- 
tended. Most significantly, the pub- 
lished statement gives the incorrect 
impression that there is little concern 
for accounting for variations in crime 
and delinquency rates. This is a seri- 
ous error in communication on Suther- 
land's part. In reference to individual 
criminality, however, the difficulty in 
communication seems to arise as much 
from failure to study words presented 
as from the words themselves. A few 
major errors, and a number of minor 
ones, have arisen because readers do 
not always understand what Suther- 
land was talking about. These errors, 
as well as some valid criticisms of the 
theory, have been discussed else- 
where (5). 











The three papers on differential 
association appearing in this issue of 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS were prepared at 
my request for presentation at the 
meetings of the American Sociological 
Association, in 1959. Each of the au- 
thors has used the theory in his re- 
search, and each has found, at a mini- 
mum, that the theory is a valuable or- 
ganizing principle. None of the au- 
thors commits any of the errors that 
often appear in discussions of the 
theory. 


Professor Glaser deals with the so- 
cial psychological part of Sutherland's 
theory and shows that it systematically 
orders data on individual criminality 
in a general way. He finds that the 
theory makes sense of both the pre- 
dictive efficiency of some parole pre- 
diction items and the lack of predic- 
tive efficiency of other items. In ef- 
fect, he tests the theory by determin- 
ing whether parole prediction proce- 
dures which could have proven it false 
actually did prove it false. First, he 
shows that a majority of the most 
accurate predictors in criminological 
prediction research are deducible from 
differential association theory, while 
the least accurate predictors are not 
deducible at all. Second, he shows 
that his degree of accuracy does not 
characterize alternative theories. Final- 
ly, he notes that two efficient predic- 
tors of parole violation — type of of- 
fense and non-criminal employment 
opportunities—are not necessarily de- 
ducible from the theory, and he sug- 
gests a modification that would take 
this fact into account. 


Although Professor Short describes 
a considerable body of research find- 
ings that are consistent with the 
theory of differential association, he 
correctly emphasizes the point that 
these and other findings do not dem- 
onstrate that the theory is valid. The 
article criticizes the statement of the 
theory on the ground that its compo- 
nent parts can be specified in opera- 
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tional terms only with great difficulty. 
This has been the most damaging of 
the many criticisms advanced by other 
authors as well. Glueck, for example, 
has asked, “Has anybody actually 
counted the number of definitions 
favorable to violation of law and defi- 
nitions unfavorable to violation of 
law, and demonstrated that in the pre- 
delinquency experience of the vast 
majority of delinquents and criminals, 
the former exceeds the latter?” (6, p. 
96). In my work on trust violation, 
I was unable with the methods at my 
disposal to get embezzlers to identify 
specific persons or agencies from 
whom they learned behavior patterns 
favorable to trust violation. My gen- 
eral conclusion was, “It is doubtful 
that it can be shown empirically that 
the differential association theory ap- 
plies or does not apply to crimes of 
financial trust violation or even to 
other kinds of criminal behavior” 
(4, p. 52). 

However, by referring to differen- 
tial association as a “principle,” Short 
indicates a conviction that Sutherland's 
idea may continue to be of great value 
to sociologists and others who would 
understand crime, even if specific hy- 
potheses cannot be derived and tested. 
There is a great difference between 
differential association considered as a 
general principle that organizes and 
makes good sense of the data on crime 
rates, as compared to the theory con- 
sidered only as a statement of the pre- 
cise mechanism by which persons be- 
come criminals. A “principle” ac- 
counting for the distribution of devi- 
ancy, or any other phenomenon, can 
be valid even if the coordinate theory 
specifying the process by which devi- 
ancy occurs in individual cases is un- 
testable or even incorrect, as the his- 
tory of Darwinism has shown (5). 


‘Because sociology seems to be domi- 


nated by a logic and methodology de- 
rived from physics, through psycholo- 
gy, sociologists seem reluctant to label 
a statement “theory” unless it is a gen- 
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eralization sufficiently detailed to per- 
mit derivation of predictive hypothe- 
ses that can be put to test by gather- 
ing new facts. Nevertheless, it might 
be argued that many “theories” in so- 
ciology are in fact principles that 
order known facts about rates in some 
logical way, and that they only in very 
general ways specify directions for ac- 
cumulation of new facts that might 
prove them wrong. Durkheim, for ex- 
ample, invented what may be termed 
a “principle of group integration” to 
account for, organize logically, and in- 
tegrate systematically the data on vari- 
ations in suicide rates. Short suggests 
that Sutherland, similarly, has helped 
to “make sense” of variations in crime 
rates, even if his statement cannot be 
operationalized and tested with refer- 
ence to criminality and delinquency in 
individual cases. 

Henry McKay also treats the differ- 
ential association idea as a broad prin- 
ciple which proposes that high crime 
rates occur in societies and groups 
that participate extensively in crimi- 
nalistic subcultures. He observes that 
crime rates are unequally distributed 
because of differences in the degree to 
which various categories of persons 
participate in normative conflict, and 
then goes on to describe attempts to 
prevent crime and change criminals 
by intervention in this conflict process. 
Most significantly, he indicates that 
high delinquency rates appear both 
when institutions for inculcating con- 
ventional values are weak, and when 
institutions for inculcating such values 
are strong but institutions for incul- 
cating values not in harmony with 
conventional ones also are strong. This 
approach uses the idea of differential 
association to explain the existence of 
both delinquency and non-delinquency 
in areas of high delinquency, which is 
what Sutherland intended it to do. It 
is quite erroneous to argue, as some 
authors have done, that the theory of 
differential association is challenged 
by the fact that not all the children in 


areas of high delinquency are delin- 
quent. McKay eloquently argues that 
delinquency is a matter of differential 
values, not a matter of personality dis- 
turbances, and then shows the differ- 
ence this makes in treatment and pre- 
vention programs. 

Together, the three papers are sup- 
portive of Sutherland’s theory, but 
they also indicate directions for a re- 
fined formulation. Both Glaser and 
Short point out that sociological crim- 
inology needs a formulation which 
will unite the social structure theory 
of Merton, Cohen, and Cloward with 
the normative conflict theory of Suth- 
erland, Shaw, and others. We need to 
know how social structure exerts pres- 
sures toward nonconformity of various 
kinds, but we also need to combine 
this knowledge with information 
about why only some of the persons 
on whom this pressure is exerted be- 
come nonconformists. We need theo- 
retical formulations that pay attention 
to the distribution of opportunities for 
specific types of deviant behavior but 
which also recognize that there are 
differences in deviation rates of groups 
that have equal opportunities, and that 
these differences depend upon differ- 
ences in the content of the socializa- 
tion process (3). 
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DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION AND 
CRIMINOLOGICAL PREDICTION 


DANIEL GLASER 
University of Illinois 


To consider differential association 
theory in the light of criminological 
prediction research, one must first es- 
tablish what one expects of a crimino- 
logical theory. For this purpose, the 
following six propositions provide a 
philosophy of science frame of refer- 
ence: 

First, scientific theories originate 
from efforts to summarize and to in- 
terrelate otherwise discrete observa- 
tions. This proposition views a theory 
as a code for observations. 

Secondly, theory testing begins by 
the deduction of those observations 
which would indicate the falsity of a 
theory. This proposition views the 
first step in theory testing as decoding, 
that is, formulating operational hy- 
potheses which, if invalidated, would 
discredit the theory. 

Third, a theory's utility is a function 
of the relevance to our problems of the 
hypotheses deduced from it, as well as 
the validity of these hypotheses. 

Fourth, validation of a theory con- 
sists of evidence that hypotheses de- 
duced from the theory were tested by 
operations which could have proven 
them false, but the operations failed 
to prove them false. This validation 
is never absolute or final (16). 

Fifth, it is a common experience of 
all sciences that prevailing theories of 
high generality fail to fit all observa- 
tions to which they might be applied. 
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Physicist-philosopher Phillipp Frank 
asserts: “There is certainly no theory 
which is in complete agreement with 
all our observations. If we require 
such a complete agreement, we can 
certainly achieve it by merely record- 
ing the observations” (2, p. 353). And 
he implies all of our propositions thus 
far when he says: “Every acceptance 
of a debatable theory is due to a com- 
promise between .. . agreement with 
facts and efficiency as a code” (2, p. 
341). 

Sixth, theories of high generality 
proven partially false are not aban- 
doned in science until alternative 
theories with respect to a given prob- 
lem are proven less false. As James B. 
Conant expresses it: “A conceptual 
scheme is never discarded merely be- 
cause of a few stubborn facts with 
which it cannot be reconciled; a con- 
ceptual scheme is either modified or 
replaced by a better one, never aban- 
doned with nothing left to take its 
place” (2, p. 30). 


MEASUREMENT DIFFICULTIES 


Tests of theories by the findings of 
criminological prediction research are 
limited by several types of measure- 
ment problem. The two on which we 
wish to focus are first, predictor un- 
reliability, and second, consequent re- 


striction of sampling. 


Procurement of predictor informa- 
tion must depend upon records or 
recollections of the past, if the research 
is not to be intolerably time consum- 
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ing. Because these are records not de- 
signed for research purposes, or are 
recollections elicited from persons 
emotionally involved with the subjects 
and not trained for research, predictor 
information almost always has serious 
unreliability due to imperfect record- 
ing or recall. Recording would be a 
major problem even if we took the 
years to do prospective prediction re- 
search by waiting for the criterion 
event, rather than retrospective re- 
search. However, even with optimum 
recording, unreliability in predictor 
information would remain in most 
studies published thus far, simply be- 
cause some ambiguous or highly sub- 
jective predictors, like omnibus prog- 
noses or case typologies, have always 
turned out to have more predictive 
utility than most more precisely de- 
fined and measured items. 

Secondly, these difficulties in meas- 
uring predictors, plus difficulties in 
measuring what generally is a dichoto- 
mous criterion (such as presence or 
absence of crime conviction), create a 
need in criminological prediction re- 
search to approximate optimum sam- 
pling conditions for improving on 
chance. This optimum condition in 
dichotomous prediction is one in which 
the criterion event occurs in fifty per 
cent of the sample. However, the cri- 
terion events usually predicted, official 
crime or delinquency records, occur in 
less than ten per cent of most popula- 
tions. This means that any predictor 
would have to be over ninety per cent 
accurate if it were to make more cor- 
rect than erroneous predictions (12). 

Since both predictor and criterion 
information generally is too imperfect 
for research on a sample with infre- 
quent criterion events, predictive hy- 
potheses have only been testable in 
criminological prediction by applying 
them to populations in which the cri- 
terion event, such as arrest or convic- 
tion, is unusually frequent. Popula- 
tions fitting this requirement must 
either consist of persons with a known 


prior crime or delinquency record, such 
as parolees or probationers, for whom 
the criterion becomes further offenses 
or rule infractions, or research must, 
at present, be confined to samples for 
which approximately equal numbers 
of criminals and non-criminals or de- 
linquents and non-delinquents are spe- 
cially selected. An alternative is to de- 
fine the criterion as admitted rather 
than official delinquency, which makes 
it a more frequent event in most 
populations, but perhaps a significant- 
ly different kind of criterion. 


SOME PREDICTIVE TESTS OF 
DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION THEORY 


The extent to which observations 
confirm or negate a theory is a func- 
tion both of the validity of the theory, 
and of what Northrop called the 
“epistemic correlations” assumed in 
testing, that is, the extent to which 
that which is observed is an index of 
that which the theory conceptualizes 
(13). Inadequacy of predictors as in- 
dices of phenomena conceived in 
theory may result because availability 
or absence of records largely deter- 
mines selection of predictors for re- 
search. The key concepts which should 
be operationalized if one is to test dif- 
ferential association theory as formu- 
lated by Sutherland are intimacy, fre- 
quency, duration, priority and inten- 
sity, of criminal and anti-criminal asso- 
ciation (20). Tests, employing osten- 
sibly reasonable indices of these vari- 
ables, will be reported from recent 
criminological prediction literature for 
the following hypotheses deduced 
from differential association theory: 

1. Predominance of criminals or 
delinquents among intimate associates 
is predictive of subsequent criminal or 
delinquent behavior: Relying on pa- 
rental or teacher recall for their in- 
formation, the Gluecks found pre- 
dominance of delinquents among prior 
companions the most accurate predic- 
tor of delinquency, and gang mem- 
bership seventh most accurate, of 175 
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predictors tested on their 50 per cent 
delinquent sample (7). (Our ranking 
is by “accuracy”; defined by Reiss as 
“the proportion of cases correctly pre- 
dicted”; this yields a ranking differing 
slightly from that presented by Reck- 
less, based only on Chi Square values, 
and limited to the Gluecks’ discon- 
tinuous variables) (17, 19). We know 
of no other such direct tests of this 
hypothesis. A less direct test is pro- 
vided by studies employing 100 per 
cent delinquent or criminal samples, 
which have compared offenders who 
had codefendants in their crimes with 
those who committed their crimes 
alone. These studies have contradicted 
each other in their findings on this 
item, and in no case is the number of 
codefendants outstandingly significant 
as a predictor. We suspect that this 
is because collaboration in crime is 
mainly a function of the type of of- 
fense, rather than of the offender's 
total criminal association pattern. As 
we shall point out, type of offense is 
one successful predictor not well ex- 
plained by differential association. 


2. Priority of criminal or delin- 
quent experience is predictive of fur- 
ther criminal or delinquent behavior: 
Mannheim and Wilkies, and every one 
of several other published and unpub- 
lished prediction research studies 
which we have seen which has investi- 
gated age of first arrest or conviction 
as a predictor, have found it inversely 
related to further criminality (11; 3; 
18). In the Reiss study of juvenile 
probationers, age at first recorded of- 
fense was the most significant of all 
stable predictors tested (18). All 
available evidence seems to suggest 
that for criminal populations of any 
age, the earlier crime or delinquency 
began, the more likely it is to con- 
tinue. 


3. Frequency, Duration and Inten- 
sity of criminal or delinquent associa- 
tion 1s predictive of criminal behavior: 
We are pooling these three variables 
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in one hypothesis because every index 
of one which we have found tested in 
criminological prediction literature is 
also an index of others. The extent of 
prior confinement with criminals, as 
indicated by number of prior arrests 
or convictions or by number of prior 
penal confinements, though crudely 
classified into a few gross categories, 
was among the most successful pre- 
dictors of criminality (as well as of 
technical violations) in the Ohlin, 
Glaser, and most other parole predic- 
tion studies, and in the Mannheim and 
Wilkins study of recidivism by Bor- 
stal releasees (15; 3; 11). 


4. Alienation from anti-criminal in- 
fluences is predictive of delinquent or 
criminal behavior: Since the term “dif- 
ferential” is very crucial in Suther- 
land’s theory, one can deduce from it 
hypotheses inverse to the foregoing; 
one would hypothesize that priority, 
frequency, intensity and duration of 
anti-criminal associates is predictive 
of mon-criminal behavior. It would 
follow from Sutherland’s presentation 
of his theory that alienation from 
school, and in most families, alienation 
from parents, as indicators of weak- 
ened anti-criminal association, would 
be predictive of crime or delinquency. 


Truancy was second to delinquent 
companions in accuracy as a predictor 
of delinquency in the Glueck study 
(7). School misbehavior was third. 
The fourth, fifth and sixth most ac- 
curate of their predictors deal with 
alienation from parental influence. A 
combination of five indices of parental 
influence constitutes the Glueck Social 
Prediction Scale, which has been 
shown to be fairly effective for pre- 
dicting delinquency in high delin- 
quency populations. 

Of the 15 most accurate predictors 
of the Glueck Unravelling Study, thir- 
teen deal with intimacy of delinquent 
companionship or alienation from 
school or parental influence. The ex- 
ceptions are the ninth-ranked predic- 
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tor, on “Submissiveness,” inferred 
from Rohrschach protocols, and one 
on “Number of Social Agencies Pro- 
viding Service to the Family,” which 
has fifteenth rank. The “Number of 
Social Agencies” predictor pools in- 
formation on diverse types of social 
service, but one can assume that it is 
correlated both with weak parental in- 
fluence and with economic need. The 
non-submissive attitudes of delin- 
quents were interpreted by the Glu- 
eck’s Rohrschach analysts as an index 
of weak parental or school influence. 
So in some respects, all of the top 15 
predictors support differential associa- 
tion theory. 


In the Ohlin, Glaser, and other pa- 
role prediction research, and in the 
Mannheim and Wilkins study, one of 
the best predictors of criminality was 
absence of prior regular work record. 
This could be taken as an index of 
non-association with persons promot- 
ing the ethic of work. However, by 
reflecting both economic conditions 
and vocational capacity, it may also be 
an index of non-criminal opportuni- 
ties, a successful predictor not so di- 
rectly deducible from differential asso- 
ciation theory. 

We have shown that certain opera- 
tions in major recent criminological 
prediction research which could have 
proven differential association theory 
false, failed to do so. We have also 
indicated, and shall discuss in closing, 
some successful predictors not so read- 
ily deducible from differential associa- 
tion theory. But what of the least suc- 
cessful predictors? Are they as readily 
deducible from differential association 
theory? 


In the Glueck study, the ten Jeast 
accurate predictors were Disparity of 
Age Between Mother and Father, Total 
Performance weighted Score on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Test, Difference 
Between Left and Right Hand in 
Dynamometric Strength, Age Boy En- 
tered First Grade, Originality as Rated 


by Rohrschach Test, Feeling of Not 
Being Taken Care of Rated by Rohr- 
schach Test, Size of Family in Which 
Mother was Reared, Type of Home 
Residence, Dominant Parent, and 
Furnishings of Home. Prediction of 
delinquency by only one of these ten, 
Feeling of Not Being Taken Care of, 
as an index of anti-criminal parental 
influence, could reasonably be deduced 
from differential association theory. 
Since other indices of parental influ- 
ence were among the most successful 
predictors, the deficiency of this Rohr- 
schach rating as an indicator of this 
condition would seem to account for 
its failure as a predictor, rather than 
its theoretical irrelevance. However, 
lack of theoretical relevance rather 
than measurement difficulties would 
appear to be the predominant reason 
for failure of the other least successful 
predictors, since most of them, such as 
strength and intelligence tests or sib- 
ling counts, are at least as precisely 
measurable as the most successful 
predictors. 

Other recent research, such as that 
of Mannheim and Wilkins, Ohlin, and 
Glaser, has been based on a smaller 
number of previously tested predic- 
tors, of which over half were de- 
ducible from differential association 
theory. Nevertheless, one finds that a 
larger proportion of the predictors 
which they found most significant 
than of those they found least signifi- 
cant were deducible from differential 
association theory. 

Of 13 predictors which Mannheim 
and Wilkins list as most significant, 
all except two omnibus prognosis 
items are largely deducible from dif- 
ferential association theory. These 
consist of items on extent and priority 
of previous correctional experience, on 
work record and on parental influ- 
ence. Of the 17 predictors which they 
designate as least significant, nine 
were clearly not deducible from differ- 
ential association theory, such as num- 
ber of siblings, size and economic class 
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of town, religion, home, intelligence 
and physical condition. Two others, 
on prior criminal record, only lacked 
significance in comparison with other 
measures of criminal record. So all of 
the eleven most predictive specific 
items and six of fifteen clearly least 
significant predictors in this British 
study, are predictors which would be 
hypothesized from differential associa- 
tion theory. The six of fifteen least 
successful predictors which were de- 
rivable from differential association 
theory were Age of Commitment to 
Borstal (not age of first arrest), family 
crime record, broken home, crowded 
home, truancy, and school reports (11, 
p. 134). None of these least success- 
ful items were as unrelated to the cri- 
terion as were the least successful 
items in the more comprehensive 
Glueck study. 

Ohlin evaluated twenty years of pa- 
role prediction experience with 27 
predictors in Illinois, and on this ba- 
sis, retained twelve as most efficient, 
stable and reliable (15, p. 52 and pp. 
122-23). Of these twelve, only six 
were clearly deducible from differen- 
tial association theory (Type of Of- 
fender, Home Status, Family Interest, 
Social Type, Work Record and Com- 
munity). Two others, Type of Offense 
and whether sentence is determinate 
or indeterminate, are both functions 
of type of offense in Illinois. These, 
and a successful predictor reflecting 
adequacy of parole job, will be dis- 
cussed in the next section of this 
paper. Ohlin’s most successful predic- 
tors also include a case study rating of 
personality and a predictor called “Psy- 
chiatric Prognosis,” both of which gen- 
erally were formulated by sociologists 
in Illinois, and in each of which only 
the most favorable of six categories 


was given a prediction score other 


than neutral. In the remaining most 
successful predictor, number of asso- 
ciates in the offense, “three or over” 
was a favorable prediction category 
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and any other number was neutral. 
This is not interpreted by Ohlin, but 
our impression is that having few 
associates in the offense is an index of 
professional procedure in crime, rather 
than a sign of lesser differential asso- 
ciation with criminals. 

Of the fifteen predictors rejected by 
Ohlin on the basis of his analysis of 
Illinois experience, nine clearly have 
no close relationship to differential 
association. These include such items 
as age, nationality and racial origin, 
prison punishment record, venereal in- 
fection and intelligence. Those rele- 
vant to differential association covered 
time served on sentence at parole, na- 
ture of prior criminal sentence, wheth- 
er employed at time of offense, and 
neighborhood at offense and parole. 
As with the Mannheim and Wilkins 
study, and unlike the Glueck’s Un- 
ravelling study, Ohlin’s original battery 
of predictors had all been tested and 
found useful in prior research. None 
of those rejected were without some 
significant relationship to parole out- 
come. , 


ALTERNATIVE THEORIES 


We must now consider how well 
alternative theories would account for 
the predominantly successful predic- 
tors which we cited in support of 
differential association theory. 

The theory most vigorously set 
forth in opposition to differential asso- 
ciation in today’s criminological litera- 
ture is multiple causation, which as- 
serts that crime is a function of nu- 
merous variables. If these variables 
are interrelated in formulations of the 
theory, it is only by the suggestion 
that they have an additive relation- 
ship. In the absence of even ranking 
or weighting of the additive variables, 
the theory does not permit deduction 
of hypotheses as to what will be most 
predictive of crime or delinquency. 

If one asserts that every predictor 
which anyone can possibly hypothesize 
provides a test of multiple causation 
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theory, both those predictors which are 
successful and those which fail must 
be considered, and multiple causation 
must then be rejected because of the 
many components which prove non- 
predictive. On the other hand, if one 
defines multiple causation theory as 
the class of all predictors found accu- 
rate, the theory is untestable; it then is 
defined so as to lack the distinguishing 
feature of scientific theory, that it con- 
ceivably could be proven false by em- 
pirical evidence. Or if one only says 
that any evidence that more than one 
predictor has validity supports mul- 
tiple causation theory, the theory is 
both sterile as a source of more spe- 
cific predictive hypotheses, and it is 
also then incapable of empirical dis- 
proof, since any observations classed 
together as one predictor can always 
be reclassified into multiple compo- 
nents. In conclusion, unless a multiple 
causation theory specifies the relative 
rank, weight or other interrelationship 
of its components, it first, is grossly in- 
ferior to differential association in 
codifying observations so that they 
may be decoded as specific hypotheses, 
and secondly, it must either be viewed 
as invalidated to the extent that any 
component predictors are invalidated, 
or as not amenable to empirical test. 


A second theory recently set forth 
as an alternative to differential asso- 
ciation is Jeffery’s “Social alienation” 
theory (8). This asserts that “all 
criminals are social isolates.” From it, 
one can, of course, deduce the hy- 
potheses, generally validated with op- 
timum samples, that alienation from 
anti-criminal influences, such as par- 
ents or school, is predictive of crime 
or delinquency. We cited these in sup- 
port of differential association theory. 
One cannot deduce from _ Jeffery’s 
theory the more markedly validated 
hypotheses that priority, intimacy, fre- 
quency, and duration of delinquent or 
criminal companionship is predictive 
of criminality. However, Jeffery as- 
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serts that the youth who becomes de- 
linquent in contact with delinquents is 
procuring “a substitute for other types 
of interpersonal relations”. But with 
“substitute” interpersonal relations, 
Jeffery’s delinquent jis no longer a “so- 
cial isolate”; he is differentially asso- 
ciated with delinquents and isolated 
from non-delinquent influences. In- 
deed, the Glueck and other data indi- 
cating that in high delinquency areas 
non-delinquents have higher neuroti- 
cism rates than delinquents suggests 
that the mon-delinquents may be the 
most isolated youth in these areas. 

Jeffery seems to be reasserting the 
familiar notion that an individual’s or 
a group’s social isolation produces de- 
viancy, which may or may not be 
criminally deviant behavior. Differen- 
tial association theory specifies some 
conditions under which such deviancy 
consists of the behavior most com- 
monly called “crime”. Jeffery appro- 
priately points out that differential 
association does not adequately ex- 
plain all types of crime, but alienation 
theory does not even generate hypothe- 
ses as to why crime develops rather 
than alternative forms of deviant 
behavior. 

One other leading competitor to dif- 
ferential association is that type of 
general theory which ascribes crime to 
a breakdown of behavior controls. 
Psychoanalysis refers to ego and super- 
ego controls over delinquent impulses, 
the impulses often conceived as in- 
stinctual. Reiss designates these con- 
trols as “personal” and “social,” while 
Nye divides both personal and social 
regulation into “direct” and “in- 
direct” controls (18; 14). From any 
of these conceptualizations, one would 
deduce that weakened parental or 
school influence would be predictive 
of delinquency or crime. However, 
one could only from these theories de- 
duce that intimacy, frequency or dura- 
tion of association with delinquents or 
criminals would be predictive of de- 
linquency or crime if the theory fo- 
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cused on build-up of direct and in- 
direct delinquent or criminal social 
control, in addition to breakdown of 
non-delinquent or anti-criminal con- 
trols. If delinquent or criminal group 
pressures are considered, breakdown 
of control theory becomes a theory of 
differential social control. 

A reconceptualization of differen- 
tial association as differential social 
control probably has not been con- 
sidered by the control theorists be- 
cause of their concern with personal 
or ego controls, in addition to social 
controls, as predictive of crime or de- 
linquency. The weak personal control 
aspect of these theories provides a 
basis for deducing such predictors of 
delinquency as emotional instability or 
temper tantrums, or conversely, ex- 
treme introversion, none of which 
could be procured by decoding differ- 
ential association theory. Weak per- 
sonal control predictors have not been 
among the most successful, but have 
shown some predictive accuracy, pri- 
marily in studies of juvenile delin- 
quents rather than of adult criminals. 
One suspects that the personal control 
factors’ greater success in predicting 
delinquency than in predicting crime 
reflects the broad definition of delin- 
quency, which comprehends emotion- 
al and impulsive behavior which does 
not constitute crime (5). But a theory 
confining attention to breakdown of 
controls, in order to include weak per- 
sonal controls, must exclude the most 
successful predictors, those on build- 
up of delinquent or criminal control. 
These, we suggested, might be con- 
sistent with a differential social con- 
trol theory, which would be highly 
convergent with differential associa- 
tion, but might broaden one’s focus to 
encompass the larger societal and cul- 
tural influences on criminal acts, in 


addition to immediate primary group- 


and sub-cultural influences. Also con- 
vergent with differential association is 
the Korn and McCorkle theory, which 
might be labelled “differential role 


commitment,” and which seems to be 
primarily a restatement of Sutherland's 
theory in more modern social psycho- 
logical language (9). 


SUCCESSFUL PREDICTORS Nor 
DEDUCIBLE FROM DIFFERENTIAL 
ASSOCIATION THEORY 


We have found prevailing general 
theories of crime or delinquency to be 
either less fruitful than differential 
association theory as a source of suc- 
cessful predictors of criminality, or 
convergent with differential associa- 
tion theory. We should like now to 
discuss two successful predictors which 
suggest deficiencies in differential as- 
sociation theory. These predictors are 
type of offense and non-criminal em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Perhaps the most consistent statisti- 
cal finding in adult parole and proba- 
tion prediction research is that eco- 
nomic felonies are more predictive of 
further criminality than non-economic 
felonies. Homicide is least and rape is 
second least predictive of further 
crime, while larceny, burglary and 
forgery are most predictive of further 
crime. Robbery is intermediate be- 
tween these groups as a predictor. 
Type of offense is less successful as a 
predictor for juvenile and youthful of- 
fenders, such as those studied by Reiss 
and by Mannheim and Wilkins, per- 
haps because younger law-violators are 
less specialized than older offenders in 
type of offense. 


One might deduce the fact that lar- 
cency, burglary or robbery are more 
predictive of further crime than homi- 
cide, from _ differential association 
theory, since these economic offenses 
more often involve accomplices, both 
in the crime and in disposition of 
stolen goods. However, such a deduc- 
tion could not apply to forgery, a high- 
ly recidivistic economic offense gen- 
erally committed without direct in- 
volvement of associates before, during 
or after the crime (10). It is interest- 
ing that the probability of further 
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criminality, by type of offense, seems 
to be a function of the extent to which 
the crime is one which may be con- 
ceived as one’s profession, independ- 
ently of whether it involves relatively 
high or low association with other 
criminals. This would support our 
suggestion, some years ago, that differ- 
ential association be reconceptualized 
as differential identification (4). 

Both the probability of profession- 
alization, and the probability of recidi- 
vism, by type of offense, seem to be 
directly related to probability of suc- 
cess in avoiding arrest or punishment. 
F.B.I. tabulations on the rate at which 
crimes are cleared by arrest, for eight 
major offenses, have _ persistently 
shown murder to be the most risky 
crime, with over ninety per cent 
cleared by arrest (although the few os- 
tensibly professional ‘gangland” mur- 
ders are virtually never cleared). Lar- 
ceny is the least risky offense in that 
only about twenty per cent are cleared. 
Rape is close to murder in arrest risk, 
while burglary is close to larceny, and 
robbery is intermediate. Thus arrest 
risk and recidivism risk by type of 
offense, are inversely related. This 
ranking of risk is reinforced by the 
more severe penalties imposed for the 
offenses most often leading to arrest. 
We do not have risk data for forgery, 
a highly recidivistic offense, but it ob- 
viously is a relatively safe crime in 
terms of the risk of immediate arrest, 
since the fact that a forgery has been 
committed generally is not known un- 
til the check is processed through a 
bank. Our conclusion is that differen- 
tial opportunity for success in the of- 
fense may be more adequate than dif- 
ferential association to explain our 
ability to predict further crime by type 
of offense. 

In the Ohlin analysis of twenty 
years of experience with 27 parole 
outcome predictors for adult felons in 
Illinois, the most stable and efficient 
predictor of success was the availability 
of an adequate post-release job. This 


might also be indicative of future dif- 
ferential association with non-criminal 
persons, but it is specifically an index 
of non-criminal economic opportunity. 
In a recent study with Kent Rice, I 
have shown that if one considers per- 
sons between the ages of about 20 and 
35 apart from other age groups, the 
direct relationship between crime and 
unemployment is greater than that in- 
dicated by studies which fail to hold 
age constant (6). All of this points to 
the need, suggested by Cloward, for 
subsuming differential association in a 
broader theory of differential access to 
criminal and non-criminal opportuni- 
ties in the pursuit of basic goals (1). 

While a theory of differential op- 
portunity permits deduction of some 
successful criminological prediction 
hypotheses, opportunities affect volun- 
tary actions only when the opportuni- 
ties are perceived. Perhaps the most 
adequate criminological theory of ex- 
treme generality which can be formu- 
lated from our present knowledge is a 
theory of differential anticipation. In- 
terest in an actor's anticipation from 
criminal and non-criminal activity 
would lead one to study his self-con- 
ceptions and both his membership and 
non-membership reference groups, as 
would a broad reformulation of differ- 
ential association (e.g., 4; 9). How- 
ever, focus on anticipation would si- 
multaneously promote consideration of 
relevant external circumstances for the 
prediction of criminality. These cir- 
cumstances include the non-criminal 
job market, and the community’s har- 
assment of ex-offenders at legitimate 
employment. From a differential anti- 
cipation theory one would predict that 
persons marginal in criminal identifi- 
cation would frequently be converted 
to or from criminal behavior accord- 
ing to the objective criminal and non- 
criminal opportunities which they en- 
counter in the community. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
In opening this paper, it was as- 
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serted that theories would be evalu- 
ated here by comparing them with al- 
ternative theories from the standpoint 
of efficiency in codifying observations 
and utility as a source of valid predic- 
tive hypotheses. On the basis of 
criminological prediction literature, it 
was concluded that differential asso- 
ciation is superior to alternative 
theories by these standards. It was 
suggested, however, that a differential 
anticipation theory would meet these 
standards even more adequately than 
differential association. 
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Assessment of the principle of dif- 
ferential association as a hypothesis, 
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_ with specific reference to problems of 


empirical testing, imposes a heavy ob- 
ligation. The obligation stems primar- 
ily from two sources: 1. the position 


of eminence occupied by the theory 
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and its author in criminology — in- 
deed in behavioral science generally — 
and 2. the challenge to the “socio- 
logical imagination” of a theory which 
has occupied such a position over a 
period of years without being directly 
and systematically subjected to exten- 
sive empirical inquiry. This paper 
represents an attempt to deal with cer- 
tain empirical aspects of differential 
association, by first of all pointing to 
the lack of research directed specifical- 
ly to testing the theory, and secondly 
by discussing research implications of 
various attempts to reformulate and/or 
operationalize the theory. New data 
are reported regarding certain aspects 
of differential association. These meet 
in part the objections to previous re- 
search and they illustrate both con- 
ceptual and empirical problems in the 
testing of differential association. 
One of the research and theoretical 
problems of differential association is 
the very fact that it is formulated in 
terms of criminal and delinquent be- 
havior. Because the differential asso- 
ciation theory has not been translated 
into the language of more general so- 
ciological and learning theory, the im- 
plications for differential association of 
such theory and research are not obvi- 
ous and have been neglected. As a re- 
sult, much evidence consistent with 
but not demonstrative of Sutherland’s 
principle has accumulated, but little 
research has been focused directly on 
differential association. Three ex- 


amples will suffice: 1. The oft-quoted\ 


table from the Hartshorne and May 
studies which presents the correlations 
of the conceptions of right and wrong 
among children and their associates 
falls within this category (12). Cor- 
relations were higher for children and 
their parents, followed by friends, club 
leaders, school teachers and Sunday 
school teachers, in that order. These 
data are consistent with the differen- 
tial association formulation, for the 
priority, frequency, duration, and in- 
tensity of associations of children with 
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their parents is surely maximal among 
the groups studied, with friends next, 
and so on down the line. However, 
these data are also consistent with 
other social psychological formulations 
and they are not necessarily demon- 


strative of differential association. 2. | 


The Gluecks found that 56.0 per cent 
of their delinquents belonged to gangs, 
as compared with only .6 per cent of 
their non-delinquents (10, pp. 162- 
163). These data are consistent with 
Sutherland’s formulation, though this 
is denied on the grounds that their de- 
linquents had displayed behavior prob- 
lems prior to the age of ganging. The 
Gluecks dismiss the gang finding with 
the observation that “birds of a feather 
flock together” (10, p. 164). They do 
not demonstrate, however, that early 
behavior problems Jed to delinquency, 
nor is it clear that the gangs to which 
their delinquents belonged were not 
directly connected with the delinquen- 
cies of these boys. 

3. A considerable body of data 
bearing upon the differential associa- 
tion hypothesis in an indirect way is 
found in small group research. Very 
little of this research has to do with 
specifically delinquent behavior, but 
the implications for such behavior and 
associated attitudes and definitions are 
great. Thus, Festinger and Thibaut’s 
study of “Interpersonal Communica- 
tion in Small Groups” of college un- 
dergraduates found support for the 
hypothesis that “the greater the pres- 
sure toward uniformity and the great- 
er the perception of homogeneous 
group-composition, the greater is the 
actual change toward uniformity which 
takes place” (6). It is the task of 
theory to relate findings such as this 
to differential association. Thus, if 
members of delinquent subcultures be- 
come very dependent upon their own 
delinquent groups, as it has been sug- 
gested they do (3), the influence of 
associations within these groups would 
be expected to be exceptionally strong. 

A major reason for the lack of re- 
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search directed specifically to the test- 
ing of differential association lies in 
the difficulty of operationalizing the 
principle as Sutherland stated it in 
terms of “definitions favorable to vio- 
lation of law over definitions unfavor- 
able to violation of law” (21). The 
equation involving such associations 
and definitions is extremely difficult to 
conceive in operational terms. Differ- 
ential association has, in fact, come to 
be defined as a process by which indi- 
viduals come to have differential ac- 
cess to criminal and/or conventional 
values through interaction with other 
people and with various aspects of the 
larger society. Such a formulation, 
while not directly operational, is more 
easily operationalized (see below, and 
18; 19; 20). Additionally, such a for- 
mulation makes possible testing of 
differential association without opera- 
tionalizing the process of differential 
association. Sociologically, the prob- 
lem of determining the distribution of 
opportunities and avenues of access to 
criminal and conventional values be- 
comes crucial to demonstration of the 
theory. Determination of one’s posi- 
tion with reference to the network of 
such opportunities, and the probabil- 
ity that they will be perceived and ex- 
ploited constitute theoretical and em- 
pirical questions of the greatest im- 
portance (2). Study of the relation 
between the distribution of oppor- 
tunity structures relevant to differen- 
tial association, and crime rates should 
provide indirect and inferential tests 
of the theory. 

A third reason for the paucity of 
direct empirical research on differen- 
tial association lies in its apparent 
simplicity. It is apparent, e.g., that 
persons adopt cultural forms provided 
within the social milieu and that they 
do so in a process of communicative 
interaction involving primary groups. 
It is clear that Sutherland meant much 
more than this, that he intended the 
theory to explain why some people 
become delinquent and others do not 


within the same general social milieu. 
It is clear, also, that Sutherland recog- 
nized the complexity of such a prob- 
lem, and that he was concerned with 
such problems as specification of the 
dimensions of association and the rela- 
tion between personal traits and asso- 
ciational patterns in the production 
of behavior. 


SOME NEW DIRECTIONS 
OF INQUIRY 


Sutherland's theory is formulated in 
terms of variables directly descriptive 
of the process of association. Recent 
developments in theory have in vari- 
ous ways emphasized aspects of the 
context of association which have im- 
portant bearing upon the process of 
association itself, and upon attempts 
to test the theory. 

We have referred, above, to the no- 
tion that association depends upon so- 
cially structured opportunities for 
such association and for opportunities 
to perform and practice the patterns 
learned in such association. The dis- 
tribution of delinquency, therefore, be- 
comes a function of the ways in which 
the social structure determines pat- 
terns of opportunities and of how one 
is located in the structure with refer- 
ence to these patterns. 

Recent research has emphasized 
that there is a variety of patterns of 
delinquent behavior (2; 4; 7). It 
seems probable that the values of the 
variables involved in the description 
of association — frequency, priority, 
duration, and intensity—-may them- 
selves depend upon and, therefore, 
vary with the content of different pat- 
terns of delinquent behavior. For ex- 
ample, a member of a conflict, or 
“bopping,” gang bops because of the 
favorable definitions of bopping pro- 
vided by members of his gang — and 
these are considerably in excess of un- 
favorable definitions of bopping pro- 
vided by parents, school officials, po- 
lice, and others. That is, it seems 


probable that they exceed favorable 
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definitions in impact as a result of the 
component of intensity, or identifica- 
tion, and perhaps in terms of frequen- 
cy, at this stage in a boy’s life. And 
why is this so? It has been suggested 
that the participant in the delinquent 
subculture becomes all the more de- 
pendent upon his gang for status as he 
alienates himself from others as a re- 
sult of participation in gang activities 
(3). It seems likely that this is es- 
pecially true of members of bopping 
gangs because bopping is highly visible 
and socially disruptive behavior. Asso- 
ciation with non-gang peers and with 
adults is lessened, thus increasing de- 
pendence of gang members upon one 
another, in terms of frequency and in- 
tensity of associations. Such a pattern 
may not be characteristic of other pat- 
terns of delinquency, however, es- 
pecially if such patterns are less visible 
and socially disruptive. The notion of 
varieties of delinquent subcultures 
may thus be productive of further 
theory and research into differential 
association as a process. 

There is still another implication of 
recent theoretical developments for 
differential association. Sutherland was 
reluctant to incorporate personality 
variables into his theory. He was 
much concerned about such variables 
and saw the relationship of such to 
differential association as a central 
problem of criminological theory. The 
introduction of the notion of struc- 
tures of opportunity for association 
with patterns of criminal and delin- 
quent behavior, and non-criminal pat- 
terns, suggests that personality vari- 
ables must be taken into account with 
respect to their possible influence up- 
on the ability to perceive and exploit 
opportunities within the social struc- 
ture, which in turn provides oppor- 
tunities for associations calculated to 
produce various types of adjustment 
with respect to patterns of delinquent 
behavior. 

Lastly, the introduction of the no- 
tion of variety of patterns of delin- 


quent behavior suggests that personal- 
ity variables may be relevant in differ- 
ent ways to the ability to perceive and 
exploit differential associations. For 
example, it is probable that the drug- 
use pattern, and association with drug 
user groups may be attractive and ac- 
cessible to persons with certain per- 
sonality characteristics; but these same 
characteristics may make it more 
rather than less difficult to gain access 
to opportunities for association with 
bopping patterns. 


RESEARCH IMPLICATIONS 


These considerations should not ob- 
scure the fact that it is possible from 
Sutherland’s development of his theory 
to derive testable hypotheses. Thus, 
Sutherland indicates that “the prin- 
cipal part of the learning of criminal 
behavior occurs within intimate per- 
sonal groups,” and “the impersonal 
agencies of communication, such as 
picture shows and newspapers, play a 
relatively unimportant part of the 
genesis of criminal behavior” (21). 
Although systematic data have not 
been brought to bear directly on this 
hypothesis, available evidence certain- 
ly does not allow its rejection, and 
indeed suggests confirmation. 


But the formal statement of differ- 
ential association, as such, remains un- 
tested and perhaps untestable. The 
reformulation of differential associa- 
tion by Glaser, in terms of differential 
identification, has been favorably re- 
ceived precisely because it meets, in 
part, the first of the difficulties cited at 
the beginning of the paper as account- 
ing for the lack of research on differ- 
ential association (9). Glaser’s for- 
mulation relates to a body of theory 
and research which occupies a promi- 
nent theoretical position in social psy- 
chology, viz., role theory. The latter 
has itself not been especially produc- 
tive in terms of empirical research, but 
there is evidence of greater sophisti- 
cation in its research application in 
the recent work of Gross, Schrag, and 
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their respective students and collabo- 
rators (8; 11; 17; 22). We need not 
quibble as to whether Sutherland’s 
statement of this theory could, by im- 
plication, account for the phenomena 
Glaser is talking about. I refer to the 
less denotative of the variables speci- 
fied by Sutherland — intensity. The 
fact remains that Glaser makes ex- 
plicit the dynamics of role theory in 
his concept of differential identifica- 
tion, whereas Sutherland's component 
of intensity remains to be interpreted 
according to the whims or the con- 
venience of the researcher. 

Short, for example, has attempted 
to operationalize a portion of the dif- 
ferential association formulation, in 
terms of the four variables specified by 
Sutherland (18; 19; 20). This re- 
search has concerned association with 
friends who were defined by respond- 
ents as delinquent. The questions 
asked of respondents have inquired as 
to the first friends they can remember 
(priority), those with whom they have 
been associated most often (frequen- 
cy), for the longest time (duration), 
and their best friends (intensity). The 
latter is one of many ways in which 
intensity may be interpreted. Answers 
to such questions by institutionalized 
and non-institutionalized children have 
yielded much information directly ap- 
plicable to the differential association 
formulation, as it has been operation- 
alized, though alternative interpreta- 
tions are possible and need to be 
empirically established. 

Generally speaking, these studies 
are supportive of the differential asso- 
ciation theory. The particular meas- 
ures of differential association em- 
ployed, having to do with specifically 
delinquent associations, were found to 
be more closely related to the delin- 
quencies of boys than of girls, to the 
delinquencies of older than younger 
boys, and to the delinquencies of in- 
stitutionalized as compared with non- 
institutionalized children. Among the 
variables of differential association ex- 
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amined, intensity was found to be 
most consistently and strongly related 
to the delinquencies of all children 
tested. A good deal of variation was 
found in the relation between meas- 
ures of differential association and 
specific delinquencies. In general, 
again, these data are consistent with 
differential association. Thus, such de- 
linquencies as driving a car without a 
license, drinking in the home, game 
violations, and homo-sexual behavior 
were found to have much lower cor- 
relations with our measures of differ- 
ential association with delinquent 
friends than were such delinquencies 
as involved stealing, destruction of 
property, gang behavior, etc. Measures 
of differential association were found 
to be more closely related to the de- 
linquencies of the children studied 
than was a measure of self-concept 
which was also employed in these 
studies. This was a very crude meas- 
ure of self-concept, inquiring only as 
to whether or not a boy or girl con- 
sidered himself to be delinquent. The 
findings, nevertheless, suggest that dif- 
ferential association is a fundamental 


“process underlying both self-concept 


and delinquent behavior. It also helps 
to account for the fact that some chil- 
dren consider themselves as being de- 
linquent even though their behavior is 
not objectively delinquent, and other 
children who may be quite delinquent 
objectively, because of different defi- 
nitions of their conduct and their situ- 
ations, do not consider themselves to 
be delinquent. 

A number of criticisms of these 
studies have been made. It is obvious, 
for example, that limiting the investi- 
gation of associations to friends is a 
serious shortcoming, as is the fact that 
only “negative” differential associa- 
tions have been examined, i.e., differ- 
ential associations with friends defined 
as delinquent. Clinard indicates that 
these studies would have been more 
significant had they included control 
groups of non-delinquent children 
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(1). Later studies did include non- 
institutionalized children, and did 
demonstrate higher differential asso- 
ciation scores among groups known to 
be delinquent (i.e., institutionalized ) 
than among those assumed not to be 
delinquent.* 


A REPORT OF NEW DATA 


More recent data can be reported. 
These, unfortunately, are not relevant 
to the patterns of delinquency dis- 
cussed under “new directions,” but 
they bear upon criticisms of previous 
research on differential association by 
the author in that they investigate 


associational patterns expected to “s 


delinquency inhibiting and neutral 
with respect to the production of de- 
linquency, as well as delinquency pro- 
ducing patterns. The research prob- 
lem to be investigated concerns the 
relation between the degree of delin- 
quency involvement of the subject 
population and characteristics ascribed 
by these subjects to their best friends. 
The major research problem (drawn 
from the differential association 
theory) to be investigated may be 
stated as follows: those boys and girls 
who are most seriously involved in de- 
linquent behavior will indicate that 
their best friends are persons whom 
they characterize in terms hypothe- 
sized to be delinquency producing; 
boys and girls who are least involved 
in delinquent behavior will have char- 
acterized their best friends in terms 
hypothesized to be delinquency in- 
hibiting; boys and girls in-between 
these extremes in delinquency involve- 
ment will also fall in-between them in 
terms of characterizations of best 
friends. 

The population studied consisted of 
all juniors in attendance in a Pacific 


*There were “controls” in the studies 
criticized by Clinard in the sense that in- 
volvement in delinquency was controlled 
by use of a Guttman-type scale of delin- 
quency, and differential association scores 
were related to positions on the delin- 
quency scale. 


City** high school, selected because 
it served the most economically de- 
pressed area in the city as well as a 
well-to-do-section, and because its stu- 
dent body consisted of large numbers 
of Negroes and Orientals as well as 
Caucasians. This report will be limited 
to presentation of certain frequency 
distributions, without detailed analysis 
of the data. 

Questionnaires were administered to 
all juniors in attendance at X school 
early in June, 1958, just prior to the 
summer recess. The students were 
contacted through their attendance of 
a required social studies class. The 
timing proved to be somewhat un- 
fortunate in that a few students were 
absent from class as a result of prep- 
arations for commencement exercises. 
This resulted in a slightly greater loss 
of girls than boys, as reflected in Ns 
of 184 boys and 118 girls. These 
populations represent the total num- 
bers of boys and girls from whom 
measures of both differential associa- 
tion and delinquency scales were 
obtained. 

Delinquency scales similar to those 
reported by Nye and Short (15) were 
constructed for each sex group. The 
boys’ scale involved the 11 items listed 
in Table 1. The girls’ scale involved 
the eight items reported in Table 2. 
In both cases, the order of listing re- 
flects the scale ordering. Thus, the 
first listed item indicates the least 
serious involvement and the last items 
indicate more serious delinquency in- 
volvement. It will be noted that image 
analysis was applied to the boys’ scale 
but not to the girls’ scale (16). The 
distribution of error for the girls’ scale 
was such as to rule out the feasibility 
of applying image analysis. Thus, for 
the girls, the precision in ordering 
achieved for the boys is lacking. The 
significance of scale position in terms 
of seriousness of delinquency involve- 

**Pacific City is a large metropolitan 


city in the northwestern part of the United 
States. 
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TABLE 1 
DELINQUENCY SCALE, PACIFIC City Boys* 
Original Number of © 
Scale IsrealGamma_ Scale Item Boysin © 
type** Order Order Delinquent Act Scale type ~ 
oI I I Taken things of little value (under $2) 19 
02 2 3 Skipped school without a legitimate excuse 18 
03 3 2 Driven a car without a license 8 
04 4 4 Drank beer, wine, etc. 97 
05 5 6 Sexual intercourse with person of opposite sex 5 
06 6 5 Bought beer, wine, etc. 
07 7 8 Been placed on school probation or expelled 
from school 
08 8 7 Taken things of medium value (between 
$2 and $50) 14 
09 9 10 Stolen a car 8 
10 10 9 Run away from home 2 
1oandi11 10 II Taken things of large value (over $50) I 
TOTAL 184 





*These items are in order from least to most reported delinquent behavior; the order 
is based on Isreal Gamma techniques of image analysis. The third column of numbers is 
the order based on the scale before image analysis. Scale type indicates that the offense has 
been committed once or more often and the items are cumulative. Scale type oo would 
indicate no delinquency. Since no boys were found in this scale type it is not entered in 











the table. 
**Coefficient of Reproducibility before image analysis = .88; after image analysis 
= .97. 
TABLE 2 
DELINQUENCY SCALE, PACIFIC CiTy GIRLS* 
Number of 
Scale Scale Girls in 
type** Order Delinquent Act Scale type 
oI I Skipped school without a legitimate excuse 23 
02 2 Taken things of small value (under $2) 38 
03 3 Driven a car without a license 27 
04 4 Defied parent’s authority to their face 13 
05 5 Sexual intercourse with person of opposite sex II 
06 6 Taken things of medium value (between $2 and $50) 3 
07 7 Destroyed personal or public property purposely 2 
08 8 Drank beer, wine, etc. I 
TOTAL 118 





*These items are in order from least to most reported delinquent behavior. 


Scale 


type indicates that the offense has been committed once or more often and the items are 
cumulative. Scale type oo would indicate no delinquency. Since no girls were found in 


this scale type it is not entered in the table. 


**Coefficient of Reproducibility = .85. 


ment is no less real in the case of 
girls than of boys, however. 
Differential association measures are 
based upon responses to a check list 
which inquired of respondents as to 
characteristics which “would best ap- 
ply to the people who have been your 


best friends,” and instructed them to 
“check as many as apply.” Items were 
-selected which would be hypothesized 
to be either delinquency producing, 
delinquency inhibiting or neutral with 
respect to definitions regarding juve- 
nile delinquency. Tables 3 and 4 sum- 
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marize responses to the differential 
association items on the part of boys 
and girls who were found to be lo- 
cated at low, medium, and bigh posi- 
tions on their respective delinquency 
scales. Questionnaire items did not 
appear in the order listed in Tables 3 
and 4, or with the designation of their 
hypothesized relation to delinquency. 
The peculiar distribution of boys on 
their delinquency scale led to the de- 
linquency distributions reported in 
Tables 3 and 4. Ninety-seven boys 
were found in a single delinquency 
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scale type, involving the first four of- 
fenses in the scale. This made division 
into turciles impossible without con- 
siderable distortion. As a result of 
this peculiarity, the girls were divided 
into a similar “normal’-type distri- 
bution. 

The data reported in Tables 3 and 
4 tend to confirm our hypotheses and 
so to support the theory of differential 
association. Not all the findings con- 
firm our predictions in terms of our 
somewhat arbitrary designation of 
items as delinquency inhibiting, pro- 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PACIFIC CiTy Boys WHO CHECKED EACH 
DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION ITEM, BY DELINQUENCY INVOLVEMENT 








DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION ITEMS EXPECTED TO BE 


Delinquency Involvement 
(by grouped scale types) 























DELINQUENCY INHIBITING Low Medium High 
(N=45) (N=97) (N=42) 
good citizens 38 69 23 
84.4% 71.2% 54.8% 

always law abiding, no matter what the situation 19 22 6 
42.2 22.7 14.3 

good Christians 23 46 19 
51.1 47-4 45.2 

not so wild as I was or wanted to be II 19 II 
24.4 19.6 26.2 

DELINQUENCY PRODUCING 

out for a good time 16 41 28 
35.6 42.3 66.7 

usually law abiding, except when nobody would be 22 59 25 
hurt if they disobeyed the law 48.9 60.8 59.5 

usually law abiding, but they didn’t mind break- 2 18 20 
ing the law if it was to their advantage 4-4 18.6 47.6 

often delinquent 2 7 II 
4-4 7.2 26.2 

the kind who felt the world owed them a living 2 6 5 
4-4 6.2 11.9 

“wild” I 12 15 
2.2 12.4 35-7 

wilder than I wanted to be 2 12 8 
4-4 12.4 19.0 

NEUTRAL 

leaders in our crowd 21 45 21 
46.7 46.4 50.0 

just kids in our crowd, not leaders 21 43 18 
46.7 44.3 42.9 

crdinary nice guys (or girls) who got along with 36 79 35 
everybidy 80.0 81.4 83.3 

good kids who stuck pretty much to our crowd 19 38 21 
42.2 39.2 50.0 
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TABLE 4 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PACIFIC CiTy GIRLS WHO CHECKED EACH 
DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION ITEM, BY DELINQUENCY INVOLVEMENT 








DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION ITEMS EXPECTED TO BE 


Delinquency Involvement 
(by grouped scale types) 

















DELINQUENCY INHIBITING Low Medium High 
(N=23) (N=6s) (N=30) 
gocd citizens 23 54 16 
100% 83.1% 53.37% 

always law abiding, no matter what the situation 13 28 9 
56.5 43-1 30.0 

good Christians 16 33 15 
69.6 50.8 50.0 

not so wild as I was cr wanted to be ° 4 9 
0.0 6.2 30.0 

DELINQUENCY PRODUCING 

out for a gocd time 5 20 17 
22.7 30.8 56.7 

usually law abiding, except when nobody would be 5 22 15 
hurt if they disobeyed the law 22.7 33.8 50.0 

usually law abiding, but they didn’t mind break- I 5 8 
ing the law if it was to their advantage 4.3 7.7 26.7 

often delinquent ° 2 8 
0.0 3.1 26.7 

the kind who felt the world owed them a living ° ° ° 
0.0 0.0 0.0 

“wild” ° 4 6 
0.0 6.2 20.0 

wilder than I wanted to be 2 8 5 
8.7 12.3 16.7 








NEUTRAL 








leaders in our crowd 


II 33 17 
478 50.8 56.7 

just kids in our crowd, not leaders 14 34 II 
60.9 52.3 36.7 

urdinary nice guys (or girls) who got along with 18 54 23 
everybody 78.3 83.1 76.7 

good kids who stuck pretty much to our crowd 12 2: 13 
52.2 35-4 43-3 





ducing, or neutral, and some of the 
observed differences are so small as to 
be attributable to chance, though for 
purposes of this paper tests of statisti- 
cal significance have not been applied. 
Closer study of the variations found, 
however, may lead to enrichment of 
the empirical basis of the theory. The 
items indicating that best friends were 
“good citizens” and “always law abid- 
ing, no matter what the situation” are 
clearly associated with a lower degree 
of delinquency involvement as we 
have measured it. “Good Christians” 


appears to bear no such clear relation- 
ship, though the variations found are 
in the direction of delinquency inhi- 
bition. The fact that boys and girls 
who checked this item are so evenly 
distributed along the delinquency 
scale is consistent with a body of re- 
search which has failed to demon- 
strate a close connection between re- 
ligious knowledge, beliefs, and ac- 
tivity, on the one hand, and delin- 
quency on the other hand. 

The item indicating that best friends 
were “not so wild as I was or wanted 
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to be” points up one of the difficulties 
in operationalizing differential associa- 
tion. If one’s friends are “not so wild 
as I was or wanted to be,” would they 
not exert a delinquency inhibiting in- 
fluence? Yet, one must be “wilder,” 
perhaps more delinquent, than his 
group if he is to check this item. The 
item is non-discriminatory with re- 
spect to boys with various degrees of 
delinquency involvement as reported 
in Table 3. Yet, it is clearly associated 
with greater delinquency involvement 
among the girls we have studied 
(Table 4). 

Reference group theory suggests an 
interpretation of this item which is 
not inconsistent with differential asso- 
ciation, but which is not specified in 
Sutherland’s development of the 
theory. The point is this: What is de- 
fined as appropriate behavior depends 
upon the role which is defined for a 
member by a group. In this sense it is 
apparent that identifying with a group 
may actually differentiate one’s overt 
behavior from the behavior of the 
group, by virtue of their expectations 
and definitions as to how one should 
behave. Thus, the “life of the party” 
may be expected to engage in behavior 
which is atypical of the group; so, too, 
the “wild” member of a group of less 
wild peers. 

This interpretation is subject to 
many qualifications and our data are 
not sensitive to the vagaries and 
subtleties of the theory under con- 
sideration. More adequate testing of 
differential association and its relation 
to theory and research in other areas 
of behavioral science requires that 
such questions be addressed. 

Turning to the differential associa- 
tion items hypothesized as “delinquen- 
cy producing,” it is apparent that 
these data are generally supportive of 
differential association theory. There 
is a great deal of variation in the fre- 
quency with which these items are 
checked by our respondents as charac- 
terizing their friends between boys 


and girls, and with respect both to 
different degrees of delinquency in- 
volvement and any given degree of 
delinquency involvement as reported 
in Tables 3 and 4. Discussion of the 
implications of these findings for dif- 
ferential association theory must be 
deferred to another paper. 

The “neutral” items are in many 
ways the most interesting of the data 
to be reported. The consistency with 
which respondents checked these 
items, regardless of delinquency in- 
volvement, is striking, particularly for 
the boys. There is variation in the 
percentage of respondents who 
checked these items within delinquen- 
cy categories, but even this is small 
with one exception, viz., the higher 
percentage of both boys and girls who 
checked that their best friends were 
“ordinary nice guys (or girls) who 
got along with everybody.” 

The fact that the “neutral” items 
are non-discriminating is again con- 
sistent with Sutherland's position. In 
his “Development of the Theory,” 
Sutherland indicated that “a large por- 
tion of our experiences which are neu- 
tral so far as crime is concerned” are 
important only in “restricted ways” 
(5). We have deliberately selected 
“neutral” items which might be sig- 
nificant in some of the restricted ways 
specified by Sutherland and further 
analysis of the data will study these 
aspects of differential association. In 
combination with other more “delin- 
quency relevant” items of differential 
association, these neutral items may 
be expected to be variously associated 
with delinquency involvement, e.g., 
“leaders in our crowd” in combination 
with either delinquency producing or 
inhibiting items. 

This research has been concerned 
only with the variable of intensity, , 
rather than with frequency, duration, 
and priority. It is important to study 
these other variables, and to study 
their interrelationships. How, for ex- 
ample, are they dependent upon one 
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another, and how do they interact in 
determining delinquency? 


CONCLUSION 


Much support has been found for 
the principle of differential association 
if the liberties taken in the process of 
its operationalization are granted. Yet, 
this is but an extremely limited appli- 
cation of a very broadly conceived 
principle. Much more is required than 
a cataloguing of different aspects of 
differential association which need to 
be tested. The fragments of differen- 
tial association which might be docu- 
mented by such a procedure, such as 
those reported in this and other papers 
by the writer, would be interesting 
and informative, but hardly crucial to 
demonstration of the theory. This sort 
of research is important in refocusing 
our attention on an important theo- 
retical contribution — an empirical re- 
focusing which may be necessary for 
revitalizing the theory. 


The proposed new directions of in- 
quiry discussed above call for a re- 
statement of the theory of differential 
association into a series of “verifiable” 
propositions from which verifiable 
predictions may be derived (14). This 
would involve especially restatement 
of the principle of differential asso- 
ciation. Such a restatement might re- 
sult in alternative and more specific 
operational definitions which could be 
related to learning theory, small 
groups theory and research, and other 
sociologically and psychologically rele- 
vant formulations. In effect, this would 
involve transformation of the theory 
by specification. The content of a 
theory is given by the definitions — 
not the naming — of its variables; 
and by specification of the functional 
relationships among them. Changing 
either of these changes the theory; or, 
if the theory is equivocal or vague in 
either respect to begin with, it 


amounts to creating the theory. In 
“operationalizing” a theory to make it 
“researchable,” 


precisely what one 
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must do is define the variables and 
their functional relationships. Research 
on a theory such as differential asso- 
ciation, the variables and functional 
relationships of which, though they 
are not without meaning, are so im- 
precisely defined, is necessarily a theo- 
retically creative task. 
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DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION AND CRIME PREVENTION: 
PROBLEMS OF UTILIZATION 


HENRY D. McKAY 
Institute for Juvenile Research 
and Chicago Area Project 


INTRODUCTION 

This paper is concerned with Suth- 
erland’s theory of differential associa- 
tion as it relates to the prevention of 
crime and delinquency and the treat- 
ment of offenders after they have been 
officially identified. For the purpose 
of this discussion it will not be neces- 
sary to evaluate differential association 
as a theory, or to appraise the concept 
in relation to alternative terminology 
used to express approximately the 
same idea. In most instances, it seems 
to me, the terms are used to draw at- 
tention to the fact that children reflect, 
rather accurately, the range of experi- 
ence in the social world in which they 
grow up. 

Conventional values dominate the 
social life of most communities, but in 
varying degrees, alternative value sys- 
tems, which challenge conventional 


| values, are present. And when con- 


flicting value systems are present both 
will be transmitted to children. Vari- 


ation in conduct among persons is ac- 
counted for by the fact that kinds of 
values are transmitted differentially, 
both because all persons do not have 
the same experiences, and because 
what appears to be the same experi- 
ence has different meaning to each in- 
dividual. In other words, the propor- 
tion of law violators and non-violators 
in different types of areas will tend to 
vary with the extent to which conven- 
tional values dominate social life. 
Implicit in attempts to intervene in 
this process is the assumption that the 
ratio of values in communities is 
modifiable in favor of conventionality, 
and the assumption that trends in the 
conduct of persons are not irrevocable. 
More specifically, from the perspective 
of the concept of differential associa- 
tion, this means that programs of pre- 
vention and treatment must change 
either the value ratio of the moral 
order in which the child lives, the 
heritage which is transmitted to him, 
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the patterns of participation as be- 
tween conventional groups and insti- 
tutions, or the range of opportunities 
for newer forms of participation in 
conventional activities. Theoretically 
this can be accomplished either by 
changing the person so that he particj- 
pates differentially in conventional 
situations, or by changing the sjtu- 
ation to increase the ratio of conven- 
tional contacts. In this paper, there- 
fore, programs of prevention and 
treatment designed to change either 
the person or the situation, and some 
natural processes which operate in 
favor of conventionality, will be dis- 
cussed in terms of the extent to which 
they bring about such modifications. 

Before attempting to evaluate cur- 
rent prevention and treatment prac- 
tice it seems desirable to discuss brief- 
ly the nature of the problem which the 
programs are designed to eliminate or 
control. Related to this are the differ- 
ences among areas in large Cities. 
These will be presented through the 
use of a set of rates of delinquents for 
Chicago and a discussion of the pos- 
sible meaning of these rates. 

THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

Recently the Sociology Department 
of the Institute for Juvenile Research 
released a new series of rates of de- 
linquents by communities in Chicago 
based on male offenders appearing be- 
fore the Family Court of Cook County 
on delinquency petitions. This was 
the sixth in a series of rates by areas, 
covering selected periods between 
1900 and the present time, based on 
data from the same source. There 
were few new findings in this series. 
The pattern of distribution in Chicago 
has changed somewhat, but the range 
and extent of variation in rates among 
areas has changed very little. Further- 
more in those communities where the 
rates rank higher or lower than in 
earlier series, corresponding changes 
in other indexes traditionally corre- 
lated with delinquency indicate that 
the changes in rates have represented 
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real changes in the character of the 
community. 

One of the questions always raised 
abour rates of delinquents is, what do 
they mean? First, it is clear that they 
represent an actual enumeration of the 
adolescent males who have been of- 
ficially defined as delinquent by the 
legal agency which makes this defini- 
tion for the community. Or, if the 
rates are based on a sample, the results 
serve about the same purpose because 
their primary use in cities is to reveal 


the relative incidence of delinquency | 
among areas and not the amount. It is 7 


assumed that rates also have additional 
values. It will be argued subsequently 
that rates can be most meaningfully 
used to indicate the relative extent of 


violative behavior in the entire juve- | 


nile population, and that significant 
theoretical formulations about the na- 
ture of the problem can be centered 
around the differences which rates re- 
veal. It is important, therefore, that 
their validity should be examined 
further. 

The usefulness of rates of delin- 
quency for city areas depends upon 
the extent to which they bear a more 
or less constant ratio to all violative 
behavior. It is argued by some that 
rates represent only a differential ap- 
plication of the law resulting from 
such practices as out of court settle- 


ments which favor the more advan- ” 


taged areas. But out of court settle- 
ments are not limited to one type of 
area, and a high tolerance for non- 
conforming conduct operates to rfe- 
duce the number of complaints in the 
less advantaged areas and thus mini- 
mize the actual recorded differences. 
With reference to this question the 
consistency of the distribution data, 
including court cases, police cases, 
commitments, truants and young adult 
offenders, which have been collected at 
the Institute for Juvenile Research 


over a period of many years, and the 


high correlation among rates based o1 
these data, indicate that the differences 
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among areas represented by variation 
in rates are not spurious. In fact, 
analysis of these data suggest that the 
operation of certain administrative and 
community factors tends to minimize 
the differences and supports the view 
that the actual variation in the inci- 
dence of violative behavior probably 
is greater than the rates indicate. It is 
reassuring to note also that variations 
in insurance rates support the assump- 
tion that differences in risks among 
areas are a reality. 

As suggested earlier, rates of delin- 
quents by areas can be used also as 
indexes of the level of violative be- 
havior. This means that high rates of 
delinquents in an area reflect, in addi- 
tion to a higher proportion of offend- 
ets, more juveniles who committed 
serious Offenses and were taken to 
court but not acted upon officially, 
more who were arrested but not taken 
to court, more who engaged in ac- 
tivity for which they might have been 
arrested, and so on through the cate- 
gories of norm violation, than would 
be found in parallel categories in areas 
with lower rates. It follows not only 
that the average amount of violative 
behavior is greater in an area of high 
rates as against an area of low rates, 
but that the corresponding differences 
would appear at the first quartile, the 
median, and the third quartile. From 
this perspective, rates of delinquents 
by areas may be seen as relative in- 
dexes of the extent to which law vio- 
lation has permeated the juvenile 
population.* 

It is suggested further that the fact 
of variation in rates of delinquents by 
communities must be recognized in 
theoretical formulations. The commu- 
nity characteristics which are related 
to real differences in the social experi- 
ences of children, must vary directly 
with variation in rates. As used here 


*Empirical evidence of the presence of 


extensive violative behavior outside of of- 
ficial categories is extensive. For examples 
psee (2; 6). 
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the term community does not mean 
the land, or the people, or the housing, 
or the concentration of many types of 
social problems. It is used to desig- 
nate the constellation of institutions 
around which life is organized and 
through which meaningful roles are 
found and control maintained. A 
meaningful use of the word commu- 
nity is even broader than this. It is 
the appropriate designation for the 
whole range of human activity, legal 
and illegal, formal and informal, or- 
ganized or spontaneous, which is 
found in the area within which the in- 
stitutions function. It is the name for 
the social world which the child comes 
to know through experience as he 
grows to adulthood. The differences 
among these worlds should be identi- 
fied and described. 

Variations among communities are 
readily observable. In areas of high 
rates of delinquents the institutions 
through which conventional values are 
transmitted have been disrupted and 
made ineffective as agencies of con- 
trol. Change, migration, mobility 
within the area, as well as the pres- 
ence of new problems for which there 
are no institutional answers, all are in- 
volved in varying degrees in this dis- 
ruption. In the areas of highest rates, 
which usually are the ones which have 
undergone a rapid change in popula- 
tion, neither conventional nor uncon- 
ventional institutions exercise. much 
control. There are many organizations 
but little unanimity of opinion; there 
are many action groups but little so- 
cial action dealing with broad issues. 
Institutions like the church and school 
give some support to conventional ac- 
tivities, but these are counteracted by 
the presence of crime and delinquen- 
cy. Adolescent males tend to be de- 
tached from the basic institutions, and 
outside of these institutions the oppor- 
tunities for meaningful conventional 
activities are extremely limited. 

Some areas of high rates of delin- 
quents are less disrupted than those 
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just described. In these somewhat 
more stable communities conventional 
institutions exercise control, but in- 
stitutions not in harmony with con- 
ventional values, sometimes desig- 
nated collectively as the syndicate, 
exercise more control in the opposite 
direction. On the surface at least, 
these groups and institutions are rather 
well accommodated. But this accom- 
modation only conceals the value 
conflicts. 

While there are differences between 
these two types of areas with high 
rates, the common element is that both 
are characterized by the presence of 
conflicting value systems. Both pre- 
sent alternative modes of life to chil- 
dren. In this sense they are equally 
disrupted or disorganized. 

Areas of low rates of delinquerts 
differ only in degree from areas of 
higher rates. In areas of low rates 
institutions symbolizing conventional 
values are stronger, and those repre- 
senting opposition to conventional 
values are weaker and less threatening, 
than are comparable institutions in 
areas of high rates. It is from the 
vantage point of the dominance of 
conventional institutions and values 
that these areas can be called better 
integrated or organized. 

Finally, the question of the relation- 
ship between different proportions of 
conventional and non-conventional in- 
stitutions and groups in an area and 
the conduct of children needs to be 
considered. Conceptually, this may 
profitably be thought of in terms of 
probability theory. If, for example, 
it is assumed that conventional and 
non-conventional values are equally 
represented in an area, it is not to be 
expected that each child will reflect 
this particular proportion of values in 
his conduct. Instead, on the basis of 
probability alone, and without refer- 
ence to individual differences, early 
training, or similar variables, it is to 
be expected that a small proportion of 
the children would reflect conventional 
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values only, a few would reflect un- 
conventional values only, and the rest 
would reflect combinations of these 
values ranging from one extreme to 
the other. 


If non-conventional values are 
dominant, which is unlikely, the domi- 
nance of non-conforming or delin- 
quent conduct is to be expected. If, 
on the other hand, conventional values 
are dominant, which is more likely be- 
cause these values are represented by 
certain basic institutions, conforming 
conduct will be dominant with rela- 
tively few non-conforming individ- 
uals. With any possible combination 
of values in the area, conventional per- 


sons will be found at one extreme of © 


the continuum and non-conventional 
persons at the other, with an infinite 
variety of combinations between. It 
should be noted that from this per- 


spective the alleged problem of ac- | 
counting for delinquency in non-de- | 


linquency areas, or non-delinquency 
in delinquency areas, does not exist. 

This approach to the problem has 
several values. First, it draws atten- 
tion to the fact that in areas of con- 
flicting value systems predictions 
about conduct can be made only in 


terms of proportions of the population 7 


and not for particular individuals; 
second, it draws attention to the fact 


that most persons can be expected to | 
participate, in varying degrees, in ac- | 


tivities representing both value sys- 
tems, and seldom in one or the other 
exclusively; and finally, it draws atten- 
tion once more to the fact that the 


difference between the delinquent and ~ 
the non-delinquent is only one of de- 


gree. Almost all children participate 
in some violative behavior. It is only 
when this violative behavior, either 
because of its seriousness or its repeti- 


tiveness, exceeds the tolerance of the! 


community, that the courts define the 
violators as delinquents. 


THE PROBLEM OF INTERVENTION 
With this discussion of the problem 
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and the situation in which it is con- 
centrated as a background, prevention 
and treatment as related to differential 
association will be discussed under 
three headings: (1) intervention in 
the life of the person; (2) interven- 
tion in the situation; (3) unplanned 
intervention. The first two represent 
the basic theoretical orientations used 
in prevention and treatment. The 
third category includes some forms of 
spontaneous intervention which do not 
fit into either of the others. The spe- 
cific prevention or treatment programs 
will be allocated in this scheme by tak- 
ing into consideration both their basic 
presuppositions and their current in- 
stitutional forms. If the presupposi- 
tions have not been articulated they 
will be assumed from the activities. 
Only the dominant postulations will 
be considered. Activities included in 
programs from time to time which are 
not consistent with these postulations 
will be ignored. 

From a legal point of view, preven- 
tion and treatment are quite different. 
In treatment, it is assumed that the 
person already has been defined as an 
offender. In prevention, it is assumed 
that acts which could be defined as 
offenses must be prevented from hap- 
pening. But, if, as assumed here, vio- 
lative behavior represents a continuum 
in the population, then the differences 
) between prevention and treatment are 
| only differences of degree. It follows 

that programs may be needed for 

many who are not official offenders. 

The additional elements in treatment 
| programs for those already defined as 
delinquent arise from the fact that the 
violations committed by this group of 
offenders may have been more serious 
) Or more persistent than the acts of 
» others in the population, plus the pos- 
) sible negative consequences of being 
) defined as offenders. 

\ Probably any discussion of preven- 


tion and treatment should be prefaced 
by acknowledgement of the fact that 
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have had very limited success.* This 
applies both to the programs designed 
to influence persons so that they will 
not get into trouble, and the programs 
designed to keep persons who have 
been in serious trouble out of addi- 
tional trouble. In either instance it 
must be recognized that the processes 
involved are so complicated and per- 
vasive that their control or manipula- 
tion by rational means is not easy to 
achieve. 

In the face of this fact a very elabo- 
rate array of institutional arrange- 
ments has been created to influence 
the person or the situation. Some of 
these institutions were created on the 
basis of assumptions which may or 
may not be supported by the evidence, 
some because they were considered to 
be good things to do, some because of 
the feeling that something ought to be 
done, and some to serve other pur- 
poses not necessarily related to the 
basic problems. Many of these insti- 
tutions are strong, well supported, and 
well directed, but for the most part 
they have not been tested empirically. 

From a rational point of view the 
effectiveness of these prevention and 
treatment institutions should be tested, 
even though this task is not without 
its difficulties. Some of these difficul- 
ties are methodological. Some, how- 
ever, stem from the fact that institu- 
tions seek to avoid critical examina- 
tion through the use of protective de- 
vices, which might be called institu- 
tional rationalizations. These protect 
the institution by implying that the 
idea is sound, but that it has not been 
adequately or expertly applied. Im- 
plicit is the assumption that more of 
the same would solve the problem. 


INTERVENTION IN THE 

LIFE OF THE PERSON 
Attempts to intervene in the life of 
the person are directed both toward 
prevention and toward treatment. Sev- 


*For an evaluation of delinquency pre- 
vention programs see (4; 5; 7). 
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eral different assumptions underly 
these programs. When the legal sys- 
tem is involved some threat of punish- 
ment or censure for future action is 
implicit. If it is assumed, as it often is, 
that the crime problem developed in 
the family early in the life of the per- 
son, then some program for improv- 
ing family life would be a preventive 
program. The alternative would be 
preventive psychotherapy to negate 
the effects of unfavorable family life. 
Psychotherapy also is the basic device 
for treatment. From the point of view 
of differential association, this might 
be presented as an effort to help the 
person to associate with others differ- 
entially. 

The court system which deals with 
young offenders is oriented essentially 
toward the individual. The court de- 
fines the limits of tolerance of the 
community at any given moment, and 
deals with the offender within the 
limit of its facilities in terms of that 
definition. Of course, the policeman, 
or better, the juvenile officer, makes 
the first definition and, institutionally 
speaking, probably is in the most ad- 
vantageous position for preventive 
work. He can deal with the alleged 
offender severely or gently, officially or 
personally, and for certain types of 
cases make use of whatever facilities 
are available outside of his own sys- 
tem. It seems probable that the sig- 
nificance of the role of the juvenile 
officer in the whole treatment and 
preventive program has been under- 
estimated. 

At this time in our country there is 
a lively debate over the value of the 
official defining process. Some take 
the point of view that a clear state- 
ment of the position of the commu- 
nity toward the offender is a necessary 
step in treatment. Others take the 


point of view that association with 


other young offenders in the detention 
home and in the court, plus the fact 
that a court record interferes with 
participation in conventional groups, 
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makes appearance in court an experi- 
ence which stimulates delinquent con- 
duct. Since one of these positions ac- 
cents the legal and the other the be- 
havioral point of view, they represent 
different axes and cannot easily be 
reconciled. 

Probation by the court as a treat- 
ment procedure could be an attempt 
to intervene in the situation for the 
purpose of helping the offender estab- 
lish mew contacts in conventional 









groups, and at times the program has | 
been so defined. In practice, however, 


probation tends to take two other 
directions. The first is a police func- 


tion. The officer checks on the proba- | 


tioner to see that he obeys the rules 7 


and outlines the consequences of vio- 
lation. The other, favored by highly 
professionalized staffs, is relationship 
therapy. Here it is assumed that the 


person is to be redirected in the thera- 


peutic process. 

Commitment to a training school by 
the court introduces differential asso- 
ciation in its simplest form. In fair- 
ness to the court it should be said that 
in many instances there may be no 
alternative. But it can hardly be de- 
nied that the training school provides 
an opportunity for offenders to associ- 
ate only with other offenders in their 
own age group, and to organize to 
limit the influence of conventional 
staff controls. Thus it is that the 
standard institution created to make 
conventional persons out of offenders 
often tends to do exactly the opposite. 

One popular type of preventive 
program directed toward the individ- 
ual is the program sometimes identi- 
fied as early identification. In this pro- 
gram it is assumed that children who 
are secretive, inhibited, aggressive, re 
bellious, troublesome, or who in any 
other way challenge conventional val- 
ues, either in the school, the play: 
ground or in the home, are likely t 
grow up to be delinquent and should 
therefore be treated to prevent such 4 


development. Probably children with — 
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such difficulties are more likely to be- 
come delinquents than are children 
without them. But this only states the 
problem. In answering it there are 
some real difficulties. 


Psychotherapy usually has been con- 
sidered to be the appropriate form of 
treatment for children identified early 
as potential offenders, and few would 
challenge the idea that children with 
serious personality problems should 
be treated to the full extent of our 
technique and knowledge. But a clear 
evaluation of the relation of this pro- 
cedure to delinquency has been pre- 
vented by the uncritical assumption 
that the terms “personality problems” 
and “conduct problems” are two ways 
of saying the same thing. Actually, 
these are two types of problems repre- 
senting separate axes. While some 
children with personality problems 
may be delinquent, and some delin- 
quents may have personality problems, 
it does not follow even in these cases 
that one problem is causally related 
to the other. 


Even without intervention the prob- 
lems of some children are solved as 
they pass into other age grades, some 
keep their problems to adulthood 
without being more delinquent than 
their neighbors, and some do become 
delinquent. But this number repre- 
sents a very small part of the delin- 
quency problem. In fact, the propor- 
tion of distorted personalities in de- 
linquent groups does not appear to 
differ. much from the proportion of 
disturbed personalities in other groups. 


But the most serious question about 
the early identification program arises 
out of the fact that it may increase 
delinquency. If the fact that a child 
has been defined as a troublemaker or 
a potential delinquent becomes known 
to his peers and defined by them 
negatively, his participation in social 
8roups could be greatly affected. The 
Negative results arising directly from 
this preventive program might be role 


problems, isolation, or definition of 
self as an offender. 


In treatment programs for delin- 
quents psychotherapy seldom is used 
unless the offender has personality 
problems as well as being an offender. 
There are many reasons for this fact. 
One is that most group delinquents 
will not submit to treatment; another 
is the fact that delinquents may be 
well adjusted but not in the conven- 
tional world; and another is that there 
aren't enough therapists to treat even 
a small percentage of the total number 
of offenders. In spite of the limited 
use of therapy as a treatment program, 
it is very popular and the suggestion 
that psychiatric treatment is included 
in a program evokes a very favorable 
general reaction. In recent years this 
fact has been somewhat exploited. In- 
stitutions and agencies without psy- 
chiatric service even for seriously dis- 
turbed persons make use of the terms 
“treatment” and “treatment program” 
in the hope that the word “treatment” 
will evoke the image of psychiatric 
treatment for all offenders. Others 
seek the same responses by providing 
psychiatric services on a token basis. 


The popularity of psychotherapy or 
other psychologically oriented pro- 
grams in contrast with the sociologi- 
cally oriented programs is an interest- 
ing phenomenon. Since the effective- 
ness of neither of these types of pro- 
grams has been established, other ele- 
ments must be involved. While space 
does not permit an adequate analysis, 
it is suggested that the popularity of 
the psychological approach rests on 
the fact that it offers a direct and 
simple method of dealing with the 
person who is a problem. It offers an 
opportunity for parents to take chil- 
dren with problems to a specialist, just 
as a television set is taken to another 
kind of specialist for repair. In con- 
trast, the sociological point of view, 
with its emphasis on the social proc- 
ess, offers no comparable simple course 
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of action. Its programs are not so neat 
or so readily applied. 


INTERVENTION IN THE 
SOCIAL SITUATION 


Differential association enters into 
programs directed toward the person 
somewhat indirectly. On the other 
hand, in programs involving interven- 
tion in the social situation it is a cen- 
tral concept. It may take two forms: 
In the first place, it may represent an 
effort to change the situation in which 
the child participates, to change the 
moral order of his community, or, as 
Plant says, “to change the street” (3). 
In the second place, it may represent 
an effort to contro! or manipulate the 
areas of participation of the child 
without changing the whole moral 
order. While these differences are real, 
it is possible that prevention and 
treatment programs might be de- 
signed to do either or both. 

As related to intervention in the 
social situation, there is not much dif- 
ference between prevention and treat- 
ment. In terms of association, preven- 
tion might be defined as an attempt to 
increase the areas of participation in 
conventional groups, and decrease par- 
ticipation in non-conventional groups. 
Assuming that the process of being 
defined as an offender tends to destroy 
contacts with conventional groups, if 
any existed, treatment involves efforts 
to re-establish these contacts. Clearly, 
if this does not happen the offender 
will establish contact with non-con- 
ventional companions. 

No attempt will be made to discuss 
each program designed to change the 
situation or participation in it. Instead 
programs will be grouped by type. 
The first group is the whole cluster of 
agencies designated as recreation, char- 
acter building, and group work agen- 
cies. Essentially, these are non-indi- 
genous institutions because most of 
the control and support comes from 
outside of the area in which they are 
located. In fact, their presence in the 


areas of high rates suggests that tradi- 
tional institutions have been disrupted 
and that these special institutions have fF 
been created by outsiders to help deal 
with certain types of problems. 

These institutions represent a varie- 


ty of ideologies. Unquestionably some 4 


of the early social settlements hoped 
to modify significantly the moral tone 
of the community where they were es- 
tablished, but there is little evidence 
to show that this has been achieved. ’ 
Some of these institutions have put f 
high value on recreation, others have 
emphasized contacts with group lead- 
ers, others favored arts and crafts and j 
still others, athletics. No doubt these | 
activities and others like them can be E 
justified as ends in themselves. But 

the problem here is the relationship j 
between these activities and conduct, 
and none has been established. From 
the vantage point of differential asso- : 





ciation the positive values would be 
those arising from bringing non-con- 
ventional persons into association with 
more conventional elements in the 
community, and from the presence of 
conventional staff members. 
While some children in agency pro- 
grams are insulated from delinquency 
it could be argued that others are in- { 
advertently pushed in the opposite ; 
5 
| 


RRP TT Ve 1% 
aes. a 


direction. Every agency tends unwit- 
tingly to pick its clientele. Conven- 
tional agencies favor conforming chil- 
dren and less conforming children 
tend to stay away. This results in a 
real separation on the basis of values. 
Thus, children in the agency have 
more contact with conforming chil- 
dren and fewer contacts with those en- | 
gaged in violative behavior, while the 
children not in the agency lose the 
contact with conforming children and} 
associate more with other violators. | 
Whether the resulting differential par- ; 
ticipation is meaningful enough to be 
important in the total life experience | 
of the child cannot be ascertained, but” 
the nature of the process is clear. | 
Another type of intervention in the} 
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situation jis the attempt to give leader- 
ship to groups of boys outside of the 
traditional institutional agency frame- 
work. This program will be identified 
as corner group work. About ten years 
ago, in a volume called Reaching the 
Unreached, the New York Board re- 
vealed to the public what had been 
known to workers for a long time, 
namely, that conventional agencies 
cannot reach serious offenders through 
regular programs. Since that time de- 
tached worker programs, outside of 
the regular conventional prog us, 
have been established in many large 
cities. The forms of these programs 
have varied widely among cities and 
among agencies in the same City. 
Some of these programs have had 
modest success, but it is still too early 
to make a final appraisal. 

The reason for the variation in 
corner group programs lies in the fact 
that there is no standard assumption 
about what is being done or: why it is 
being done. On one axis the assump- 
tions vary from the belief that the goal 
of the work is to protect the group be- 
cause of its value to its members, to 
the other extreme, which has as its aim 
the destruction of the group. And 
there are many other axes along which 
assumptions vary in the same way. In 
spite of these differences there is one 
very positive assertion which can be 
made about the corner group pro- 
grams: workers representing conven- 
tional values do reach and participate 
in the groups to which they have been 
assigned. 

Only three other points will be 
mentioned briefly about this program. 
The first is that the worker has diffi- 
culty finding any substitute conven- 
tional activity which is as entertaining 
and as meaningful to corner boys as 
their own activity. The second is that 
workers report a tendency on the part 
of the more delinquent members of 
groups to split off into separate groups. 
The worker is likely to stay with the 
more conventional segment because 


there his prospects of success are 
greater. But lacking the influences of 
the more conventional members the 
prospects of serious crime are in- 
creased among those in the “splinter” 
groups. Finally, the role of the corner 
group worker is an extremely difficult 
one. Probably in few other occupa- 
tions is a worker so completely with- 
out institutional support and depend- 
ent upon his own skill and resource- 
fulness. In this setting it is not sur- 
prising that some of the workers 
literally join their groups. 

In addition to his own influence, it 
would seem that about the best chance 
the corner group worker has to in- 
crease the ratio of conventional con- 
tacts for the members of his group is 
to develop for them meaningful con- 
tact with powerful conventional local 
persons or organizations. The nature 
of the difficulties associated with such 
a plan suggests why the problem of 
leadership is crucial in this program. 

Several types of intervention in the 
social situation fall under the general 
heading, ‘““community organization 
programs.” As the terms imply these 
programs represent attempts to 
change, through social action, the 
milieu in which children grow up. 
Some of the characteristics of three of 
these types of programs will be dis- 
cussed. 

First to be considered are the some- 
what new programs of coordination 
which are expected to involve private 
agencies, official agencies and local in- 
stitutions. Coordination programs are 
service-oriented and the theoretical as- 
sumption is the notion that if all kinds 
of services are provided for children 
there will be no serious conduct prob- 
lems. Included with the usual welfare 
services are health, dental care, em- 
ployment, and protective agencies. 
Underlying this type of program is the 
hope that all of the facilities in the 
local community can be used more 
advantageously. 

Such a program for coordination 
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has several strong points. It affords a 
possibility for better integration on 
the local scene of public and private 
agencies. This could be especially 
meaningful to police officers, particu- 
larly juvenile officers. But even more 
important, it offers a framework with- 
in which leadership and _ resources 
from outside the areas of high rates 
of delinquents can be combined with 
leadership and resources from the 
local area. This is the crucial prob- 
lem. If the program is to succeed 
some opportunity for meaningful par- 
ticipation in it must be made avail- 
able both to the people in the area and 
those outside. Both also must share in 
the control and the credit. Until such 
a division of power and responsibility 
is worked out there can be no real 
coordination of non-indigenous agen- 
cies and local institutions. 

There are several difficulties with a 
coordination program. One is that in- 
stitutions are not easily coordinated. 
Basically, social agencies are com- 
petitively oriented and jealous of their 
autonomy. Similarly, coordination of 
agencies adds little to what is being 
done. If an agency is totally unsuc- 
cesful in reaching the delinquent, co- 
ordination will not change this situ- 
ation. Finally, there is little evidence 
to support the notion that services, as 
such, are preventive or therapeutic. 
Health services, a better chance to 
play, and good schools are justifiable 
ends in themselves. But there is little 
to suggest that improved facilities for 
such activities will influence the con- 
tent of the social life of an area, or 
influence differentially the participa- 
tion of children in delinquent or con- 
forming groups. 

Another type of community or- 
ganization is called a community 
council. In many ways councils and 
coordination programs are alike. Both 
attempt to profit by unified effort. In 
practice, however, participants in coun- 
cil programs have been very largely 
the representatives of the social agen- 
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cies in the area. Some local people 
have participated but the problems of 
power and credit between local insti- 
tutions and agencies have not been 
satisfactorily resolved. 


A third type of community or- 
ganization is represented by the Area 
Project program which was developed 
under the leadership of the late Clif- 
ford R. Shaw. This program represents 
a shift of power from outside to inside 
the areas of high incidence of prob- 
lems. Under their own name and with- 
out controls from outside the neigh- 
borhood, these autonomous groups, 
called community committees, make 
their own decisions and control their 
own affairs. To some extent at least 
this program has combined local re- 
sources with those from the outside. 
Several of the community committees 
receive grants from the Community 
Fund and the Board of Directors of 
the Chicago Area Project and several 
advisory committees from outside the 
local communities have given support 
to these programs over a fairly ex- 
tended period of time. 


The Area Project program repre- 
sents, to some extent, efforts to change 
the community, efforts to control par- 
ticipation, and a type of group treat- 
ment. Since the processes which 
underly the development of a commu- 
nity are general and not local, it is 
hardly to be expected that the social 
life of an area could be completely 
changed by a small indigenous group. 
But several activities aim in that di- 
rection. First, on the adult level the 
activities of the committee represent 
an increase in participation in con- 
ventional activities. Then the con- 
tinuous discussion of the problems of 
the community and the problems of 
children tends to define the issues, cre- 
-ate Opinion, and open the way for ac- 
tion. What the committees do for 
children probably is not nearly so im- 
portant as the fact that they are doing 
something. At least it is assumed that 
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these activities represent an additional 
positive element in the milieu. 

The committees, which are the heart 
of the Area Project program, seek to 
intervene in patterns of participation 
in several different ways. One is by 
using as much as possible the control 
afforded by local influential young 
men and adults; another by helping 
young people to stay in school or to 
get employment; and the third is 
through leadership furnished for cor- 
ner groups. This corner group work, 
which has been part of the program 
for nearly thirty years, has been oper- 
ated under the assumption that local 
workers might redirect groups of of- 
fenders or groups with some offenders 
in them, into conventional activities. 
More recently, through service-study 
projects, the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search is studying the life cycle of 
groups, the effectiveness of different 
kinds of leaders, and the subsequent 
history of corner group boys. It is 
worth noting here that a local com- 
munity committee office affords an 
ideal operating base for corner group 
workers. 

One of the unplanned but probably 
most significant of the treatment pro- 
grams growing out of the Area Project 
program has been the group effort of 
the committees in re-establishing of- 
fenders in the community. This has 
involved visiting offenders in institu- 
tions, welcoming them into participa- 
tion in the committee’s activities upon 
their return, and helping to establish 
contacts with employers and other 
local groups. These legitimate activi- 
ties furnish the framework within 
which the offender can become ac- 
cepted and also come to think of him- 
self as a conventional person. In this 
program the entire community com- 
mittee represents a differential influ- 
ence toward conventionality. 

This discussion of intervention in 
the life of the person and intervention 
in the situation has not been an at- 
tempt to participate in what Glaser 


has called “The Great Debates” over 
the relative merits of the two perspec- 
tives (1). Instead, programs repre- 
senting the two points of view have 
been appraised within the framework 
of the concept, differential association. 
From this perspective most attempts 
to intervene in the life of the person, 
including legal and _ psychologically 
oriented programs, represent attempts 
to change the characteristics of the 
person and in this way to change dif- 
ferentially the pattern of participa- 
tion. On the other hand, programs 
designed to change the situation repre- 
sent attempts either to modify the 
conventional—non-conventional value 
ratio in the community, or to manipu- 
late differentially the groups in which 
the child participates. 

Most of the programs for preven- 
tion and treatment have been attempts 
to change the situation. In areas of 
conflicting values even modest success 
involves raising the ratio of conven- 
tional influences, because if this is not 
done, manipulation of participation 
will result only in an increase in the 
conventional contacts of some chil- 
dren and a proportionate decrease in 
the conventional contacts of others. 
Conventional non-indigenous institu- 
tions have had very modest success in 
changing this ratio. In an effort to 
increase their effectiveness some pro- 
grams are seeking to combine re- 
sources from outside the area with 
local strengths and leadership. 


UNPLANNED PROGRAMS 


Finally, three “natural” or unplanned 
processes which fall outside the area 
of deliberate intervention should be 
mentioned. In the attainment of broad 
goals these processes seem to operate 
somewhat more effectively than our 
more rationally formulated plans. It 
is appropriate that their functioning 
should be recognized. 

The first is the tendency of young 
men to get out of crime as they reach 
the age when they take on adult roles 


i 
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and obligations. Responsibilities which 
develop with marriage, parenthood, 
and the support of a family relieve 
somewhat the detachment from basic 
institutions which characterizes the 
late adolescent years by furnishing de- 
vices through which contact with con- 
ventional activities can be established. 
Participation in the conventional in- 
stitutional arrangements automatically 
changes proportionately the pattern of 
association as between conventional 
and non-conventional activities. 

The second natural process is the 
development of new _ institutional 
forms. Such a development can be as- 
sumed as a corollary to the loss in 
effectiveness in old institutional forms 
which comes with rapid social change. 
The tendency can be noted in corner 
groups which become much more con- 
ventional as social athletic clubs; in 
adult crime organizations which move 
toward more conventional businesses; 
and in non-professional offenders who 
seek conventional affiliations. It can 
be seen even more clearly in the num- 
berless organizations and voluntary as- 
sociations which are found in socially 
disrupted areas. Most of these social 
forms will not survive but some, if 
they meet real human needs, will de- 
velop in the direction of basic social 
institutions. Couple this with the 
tendency of disrupted institutions to 
develop new forms and you have the 
basis for a structure which might alter 
the pattern of association. Of course 
this will not happen in areas where 
mobility is very high, but given a little 
less change, stabilizing social forms 
tend to appear. Apparently we do not 
know how to stimulate such develop- 
ments. It would seem that neither 
non-indigenous agencies nor present 
community organizations represent so- 
cial forms which will develop into 
basic institutions. 

The last of these processes is the 
movement of groups from inner city 
areas outward in space and upward in 
the social structure, and the decrease 


in delinquency and crime as they 
move. In a sense this parallels the 
population movement in earlier Amer- 
ican history when the rejected and de- 
valued members of communities 
moved westward to become leading 
citizens in new communities in one 
generation. Our data indicate that the 
rates of delinquents in the outer areas 
do not increase relatively with this 
outward movement. This suggests that 
the stronger, more integrated conven- 
tional institutions in these communi- 
ties not only incorporate the newcom- 
ers and furnish them with new roles 
and opportunities, but also counteract 
the unconventional patterns brought 
from the inner city areas. In this way 
the odds in the differential association 
process are modified. 

Social problems such as delinquency 
are not solved by services because 
services are not directed at the basic 
social processes. But it does not fol- 
low that the regenerative tendencies 
just described furnish a solution. They 
work slowly and sometimes are not 
permitted to work naturally. For ex- 
ample, some of the ethnic groups now 
occupying the inner city areas of large 
cities are encountering serious barriers 
in their outward movement. It fol- 
lows that rates of delinquents in the 
inner city areas will continue to be 
high, and that the need for the de- 
velopment of more effective programs 
will continue to be urgent. 


SUMMARY 

Broadly defined, differential asso- 
ciation includes the whole range of 
human participation in community 
life. Variations in rates of delinquents 
among areas reflect differentials in the 
number of official offenders, differen- 
tials in the levels of violative behavior, 
and wide differences in the stability 


and effectiveness of basic institutions. 


Programs for the prevention of de- 
linquency and the treatment of delin- 
quents in inner city areas characterized 
by value conflict are divided into three 
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types. First are the programs aimed at 
intervention in the life of the person 
such as psychotherapy; second are the 
wide varieties of programs designed to 
change the situation either by modify- 
ing the moral order, with such activi- 
ties as Community organizations, or by 
altering the pattern of participation 
with programs such as corner group 
guidance; and third are the natural 
processes which tend to decrease de- 
linquency without planned programs 
as seen when groups move out of 
inner city areas. All of these activities 
alter, or seek to alter, human experi- 
ences differentially. At the present 
time the combined influences of those 
rational programs and natural proc- 
esses furnish only fair prospects for 
the control of delinquency in the 
inner city areas of large cities. 
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DIFFERENTIAL IMPACT OF FAMILY 
DISORGANIZATION ON MALE ADOLESCENTS 


CHARLES J. BROWNING 
Whittier College 


It is generally agreed that family 
experiences and relationships have a 
substantial influence on the behavior 
patterns and personality development 
of children. Sociologists who special- 
ize in the study of the family consis- 
tently hypothesize causal relationships 
between: (a) wholesome family ex- 
periences and stable, socially accept- 
able behavior and (b) unsatisfying, 
inadequate family experiences and un- 
stable, deviant, anti-social behavior. 
Many who specialize in the study of 
social disorganization, social problems, 
and criminology see criminal and de- 
linquent behavior as resulting, in large 
part, from breakdowns in the normal 
functioning of family life. 

The index of family disorganization 


most frequently associated with delin- 
quency has been broken homes. Al- 
though much of the evidence supports 
the hypothesis that delinquency is 
more likely to occur in broken homes 
than in unbroken homes, there are 
notable exceptions (13; 14; 17). 
Findings are now accumulating which 
support the conclusion that broken 
homes correlate substantially with the 
delinquency of girls and pre-adoles- 
cent boys but not with the delin- 
quency of adolescent boys. 

This study was primarily concerned 
with the impact of family organization 
and disorganization on adolescent 
boys. Several writers have concluded 
that the disorganizing conflicts and 
tensions in structurally unbroken 
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homes may be as important in their 
contribution to delinquency as physi- 
cal breaks in family structure (5; 12; 
14; 15), which suggests that “broken 
home”, as legally defined, may not be 
an accurate indicator of family dis- 
organization. There may be a much 
stronger relationship between the 
family experiences of adolescent boys 
and their behavior than the more care- 
fully controlled broken-home studies 
conclude. Therefore, the hypothesis 
that male adolescent delinquents are 
as likely to come from disorganized 
but structurally unbroken homes as 
they are from broken homes was sub- 
jected to further testing. 

Toby (17, p. 508), attempting to 
explain the lack of an appreciable re- 
lationship between broken homes and 
delinquency among adolescent males, 
observed that such weak control is 
exercised over them in the modal 
American family that there is little 
difference between the supervision in 
a well integrated family and a disor- 
ganized one. This seriously challenges 
the relationship of family organization 
to the behavior of adolescent males 
and raises the hypothesis that male 
adolescent delinquents are as likely to 
come from well integrated as from 
disorganized families. 


METHODS 


The separation of well integrated 
from disorganized families has been 
attempted by comparing naturally oc- 
curring groups whose families in ag- 
gregate are known to differ in inci- 
dence of family disorganization (17), 
and individually by means of clinical 
methods of assessment (3; 6; 9). 
This study attempted to separate 
families individually by means of so- 
ciometric scales and adjustment tests. 
Frequency of broken homes, family 
solidarity, marital adjustment, and 
boys’ ratings of family relations were 
the indicators selected to ascertain the 
degree of integration or disorganiza- 
tion which existed in each family. 
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Broken homes were defined as those 
in which a boy was not living with 
both of his natural parents. Family 
solidarity was measured with scales 
developed by Jansen (10). He de- 
fined it as a dimension which empha- 
sizes the interpersonal relations be- 
tween family members. The marital 
adjustment test was developed by 
Locke (11) and others. It had differ- 
entiated rather sharply between hap- 
pily-married and divorced couples. 
The California Test of Personality 
was used to get each boy's personal 
evaluation of his own family rela- 
tions. 


The socioeconomic status of each 
family was also measured, by means 
of Chapin’s scale of 1933 revised by 
Guttman (8). This made it possible 
to estimate the contribution which it 
made to marital adjustment and fam- 
ily solidarity, and to check for vari- 
ations in the allegedly disproportion- 
ate number of official delinquents who 
come from the lower socioeconomic 
stratum. 


The populations from which the 
delinquents and nondelinquents were 
to be taken were delimited to include 
the following kinds of families only: 
(a) white, majority-group families; 
(b) families in which parents and 
offspring were American born; and 
(c) Protestant, Catholic, or families 
claiming no religious faith. Within 
those families, the study concentrated 
on: (a) boys only, (b) boys enrolled 
in public schools, and (c) boys living 
in a common court jurisdiction. 


Methodologically, it seemed desir- 
able to select samples of boys whose 
family patterns might represent rather 
distinct positions on an organization- 
disorganization continuum. There- 
fore, separation of families of boys 


-adjudicated for violation of the penal 


code and families of boys adjudicated 
for offenses not in violation of the 
penal code was attempted. The use of 
families in which there had been no 
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official delinquents, whose sons’ be- 
havior was in part the logical oppo- 
site of the “less serious” delinquency 
category, promised to provide for sep- 
aration of the nondelinquent families 
from both groups of delinquent fami- 
lies. This procedure assumed that 
family disorganization would increase 
significantly as one moved from fami- 
lies of nondelinquents to families of 
“less serious” delinquents to families 
of “more serious” delinquents, in that 
order. 

Two samples of delinquents from 
the Los Angeles County Juvenile Court 
and one sample of nondelinquents 
were selected. The first sample con- 
sisted of boys who had been adiudi- 
cated delinquent for truancy only with- 
in a period of twelve months.* in 
each case the boy had not been ad- 
judicated for behavior which violated 
the penal code.** The second sample 
consisted of boys who had been ad- 
judicated for behavior which had vio- 
lated the penal code, auto theft. This 
category of behavior was selected be- 
cause its much greater number of 
cases compared with other offenses al- 
lowed for more rigorous matching of 
the boys in terms of: (a) age, (b) 
grade in school, and (c) school en- 
rolled in.*** For this reason, and 
also because the court made no con- 
sistent distinction, “joy-riders” were 
not separated from the allegedly more 
serious offenders in the auto theft 
category. 

Wattenberg found auto theft to be 
significantly associated with relatively 
_*This group constituted a census of ac- 
tive cases for the time period indicated 
who satisfied the control factors. 

**Truants who had police records of 
auto theft were excluded in order to im- 
prove the separation of the auto theft and 
truancy samples. 

***Matching tolerances were one whole 
grade in school and one year of age; 56 
per cent of the auto theft boys were from 
the same school as the truant boys, 24 per 
cent from another school in the same dis- 


trict, and 20 per cent from the nearest 
school outside the district. 


favored neighborhoods, older age, and 
better peer relationships; on indexes 
of family relationships, school adjust- 
ment, and religious training they were 
like a cross-section of all other white 
boys interviewed on complaint by the 
Detroit police (18, p. 60). Control- 
ling for age and enrollment in the 
same school, and using court cases in- 
stead of police investigations, the use 
of auto theft in this study allowed for 
further testing of the impact of family 
relations on that kind of delinquent 
behavior. Do boys adjudicated for 
auto theft experience the same degree 
of family disorganization as boys ad- 
judicated for other offenses? 

The sample taken from the nonde- 
linquent population consisted of boys 
who had not missed a day of school 
for the entire year in which the truan- 
cies and auto thefts had occurred. In 
every case these “perfect attenders” 
were from the same school as the tru- 
ant boys, ind this group was matched 
with the two delinquent groups on the 
three factors listed above. Neither 
these boys nor their siblings were 
known to the juvenile court and no 
evidence of arrests by law-enforce- 
ment agencies was discovered in 
school records or home interviews. 

This sampling procedure yielded 60 
sets of three boys each, matched boy- 
for-boy in each set.**** The modal 
age of boys in each group was 15 
years; the median age was 15 in both 
of the delinquent groups, 14.5 in the 
nondelinquent group. The slightly 
lower median age for nondelinquents 
was a consequence of matching for 
age and grade in school simultaneous- 
ly; delinquent boys tend to be slightly 
older grade-for-grade than nondelin- 
quent boys. 

****The auto theft, like the truancy, 
population was known. The number of 


auto theft cases necessary to equal the tru- 
ancy population amounted to a 10 per cent 
sample (after delimitation). The total per- 
fect attendance population was not known 
but the sample taken was 
except for age and grade. 


randomized 
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The data were collected from pro- fect attendance group. The per cents 
bation records, school records, and were 57.1 for auto theft, 53.6 for tru- 
home interviews with mothers or ancy, and 24.1 for perfect attendance. 
stepmothers. The family solidarity The difference in per cent between 
scales and marital-adjustment test were either of the delinquent groups and 
filled in by the parents themselves, the the nondelinquent group was signifi- 
California Test of Personality by the cant beyond the .01 level; between the 
boys themselves. truancy and auto theft groups, the 
difference was insignificant. The per 

FINDINGS cent of broken homes caused by death 

Boys in the truancy and auto theft was 33 for truancy, 22 for auto theft, 
groups were more frequently from and 14 for perfect attendance. The 
broken homes than boys in the per- per cent of broken homes caused by 


TABLE 1 
SIZE OF SAMPLES*, MEAN SCORES, AND VARIANCES** OF DELINQUENT 
AND NONDELINQUENT GROUPS FOR THE FAMILY LIFE VARIABLES, 
UNBROKEN AND BROKEN HOMES 








UNBROKEN HOMES 


Socioeconomic Status Marital Adjustment Family Solidarity 
N Mean Variance N Mean Variance N Mean Variance 








Auto Theft 27 112.1 1913 27 157.4 961 27 14.3 25.1 
Perfect Attendance 42 124.4 1415 44 167.1 505 43 16.9 11.6 
Truancy 22 87.8 2857 25 141.2 1319 24 12.5 23.0 
BROKEN HOMES*** 
(a) o — (ajo — 
(b) 4 108.3. 2054 (b) 4 13.4 22.3 
Perfect Attendance II 107.6 758 (c) 7 172.0 172 (c) 8 19.3 13.4 
(d) 2 175.0 72 (d) 1 1700 
(a) 4 163.5 831 (a) 6 16.2 6.8 
(b)10 79.1 670 (b) 9 9.9 23.6 


Auto Theft 32 96.3 1967 (c)14 163.4 564 (c)15 11.3 22.1 
(d) 4 179.3 19 (d) 2 13.5 3 
(a) 4 179.8 127 (a) 5 14.2 20.6 
(b) 10 55.1 317 (b)10 13.4 47.6 
Truancy 25 98.3 1153 (c) 6 147.3 1643 (c) 7 10.9 30.1 
(d) 3 173.7 618 (d) 4 13.5 28.3 





*Deviation of sample N’s from number of families reported to have participated in 
the study, in both broken and unbroken homes, resulted from the inapplicability of a 
test or scale or the refusal of a parent to complete one or another of them. 


**The variances are quite large, particularly for the delinquent groups and more 
particularly for the truancy group. There was a consistent tendency for scores in all the 
groups to skew toward the lower ends. Skewing was greatest for the marital adjustment 
scores, less great for the socioeconomic status scores, and least for the family solidarity 
scores. The marital adjustment test was much less discriminating in the upper than in 
the lower ranges; this was also true of the socioeconomic status scale but to a lesser 
extent. Aside from scale and test characteristics, however, there was reason to believe 
that the delinquency populations from which the samples were drawn were, in fact, 
negatively skewed on the variables measured in this study. 

***Data for socioeconomic status are for all categories of broken homes combined; 
data for marital adjustment and family solidarity are for categories as follows: (a) 
mothers living alone, fathers deceased; (b) mothers living alone, fathers divorced, 
separated, or deserted; (c) mothers living with stepfathers; and (d) fathers living with 
stepmothers. 
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divorce, desertion, or separation was 
86 for perfect attendance, 78 for auto 
theft, and 67 for truancy. 


Table 1 indicates that families of 
perfect attenders scored consistently 
higher than families of truants and 
auto thieves in socioeconomic status, 
marital adjustment, and family soli- 
darity. These findings obtained when 
broken and unbroken homes were 
analyzed separately. Either variances 
or mean scores were significantly dif- 
ferent, beyond the .01 level in the ma- 
jority of instances and beyond the .05 
level in the others (see Table 2).* 
Combining the delinquent samples 
yielded the same results and also in- 
creased the statistical reliability of the 
findings. 


*The statistical analysis followed Guil- 
ford (7). Bartlett’s test of homogeneity 
of variances, the F test of differences be- 
tween variances, and the T test of differ- 
ences between means were employed in the 
appropriate order. Two-tailed tests of sig- 
nificance were used and probabilities were 
doubled for the particular use of the F 
test that was made. 
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The data in Table 1 for broken 
homes are presented largely for de- 
scriptive purposes. While the sizes of 
the subsamples hardly provide for re- 
liable conclusions concerning the sig- 
nificance of differences, they do give 
a rough idea of what tends to happen 
to scores from category to category of 
broken homes. The categories are: 
(a) mother living alone, father de- 
ceased; (b) mother living alone, father 
divorced, separated or deserted; (c) 
mother living with stepfather; and 
(d) father living with stepmother. 
The findings were essentially the same 
as for unbroken homes except that the 
difference in socioeconomic status be- 
tween the delinquent groups disap- 
peared. However, when scores of 
broken homes were compared with 
those of unbroken homes within each 
group, all broken home categories ex- 
cept (b) tended to have as high or 
higher scores than unbroken homes. 
This might have also been expected in 
category (a) where memory of a de- 
ceased father could have introduced a 


TABLE 2 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN VARIANCES AND MEAN SCORES* OF 
FAMILY LIFE VARIABLES — EACH GROUP COMPARED WITH THE OTHER — 
FoR UNBROKEN AND BROKEN HOMES 








SOCIOECONOMIC MARITAL 
STATUS 


FAMILY 
ADJUSTMENT SOLIDARITY 





Unbroken Broken 


Unbroken Broken Unbroken Broken 


Homes Homes (All) Homes Homes (c) Homes Homes (c) 


B<.or B>.o5 B<.or B<.or B<.or B>.05 
Perfect Attendance-Truancy F<.05 t<.or F<.or F<.05 F<.05 t<.o1 
Perfect Attendance-Auto Theft t<.or t<.or F<.o5 t<.o1 F<.05 t<.o1 
Auto Theft-Truancy t<.o1 t<.05 t>.05 t<.05 t>.05 t>.05 





*Bartlett’s test of homogeneity of variance was computed for the combined groups 
on each variable. If variances were found to be homogeneous (B>.os), ¢ ratios of 


differences between mean scores were then computed for each pair of groups. If variances 
were not homogeneous (B<.o5), F ratios were computed to discover if some of the pairs 
were homogeneous (F>.05); ¢ ratios were then computed for the pairs which were 
homogeneous. Differences in variance and mean score beyond the .os level were con- 
sidered to be statistically significant; below the .o5 level, statistically insignificant. 

**Broken home categories were combined in the computation of socioeconomic 
status. For marital adjustment and family solidarity, only the reconstituted broken 
homes, (c) where mothers were living with stepfathers, were considered to satisfy the 
necessary conditions for computation of significance. 
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halo effect, but it is not so easily ex- 
plained in the reconstituted homes of 
categories (c) and (d) where step- 
parents were involved. 

The family relations scores of the 
boys agreed essentially with their 
mothers’ ratings of family solidarity. 
And again no significant differences 
were discovered when the scores of 
boys from broken homes were com- 
pared with the scores of boys from 
unbroken homes, the comparisons be- 
ing within rather than _ between 
groups.* 

The families in the auto theft 
group, contrary to initial assumptions, 
scored consistently higher than fami- 
lies in the truancy group. In the case 
of socioeconomic status (unbroken 
homes) the difference was significant 
beyond the .01 level. Although all 
other differences between the two de- 
linquent groups were below the .05 
level (or size of subsamples was too 
small to test significance) they were 
in the same direction. The findings on 
socioeconomic status support Watten- 
berg’s thesis that auto theft is a fav- 
ored-group delinquency. In addition, 
the findings on family solidarity, mari- 
tal adjustment, and family relations of 
the boys provided some evidence that 
it is a favored group, compared with 
truancy, on those factors also. 

Since socioeconomic status scores, 
like those for family solidarity and 
marital adjustment, were lower in gen- 
eral for delinquents than for nonde- 
linquents, Pearson coefficients of cor- 
relation were computed to estimate 
the contribution of socioeconomic 
status to the other variables. The cor- 
relation between socioeconomic status 
and family solidarity was .10, indi- 
cating almost negligible relationship; 
between socioeconomic status and 


marital adjustment it was .36, indicat- . 


*In the larger section of the test pur- 
porting to measure social adjustment, which 
included the family relations -items, the 
results of comparisons within groups were 
the same. 


ing definite but small relationship. 
The design of the study did not pro- 
vide for the determination of causal 
relationships, but these findings sup- 
ported the conclusion that family soli- 
darity and marital adjustment de- 
pended in large measure on factors 
other than socioeconomic status. It 
was the only variable which signifi- 
cantly separated all three groups, but 
its relationship to delinquency (C = 
32) was rather small.* 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study was able to substantially 
separate the families of truants from 
the families of perfect attenders in 
terms of family solidarity and marital 
adjustment. The separation of the 
families of auto thieves from the fami- 
lies of perfect attenders was less sub- 
stantial. In both cases, however, the 
indicator, broken home, made no sig- 
nificant difference in the degree of 
separation. It failed to separate the 
more integrated from the more dis- 
organized families within each of the 
groups. The findings would have been 
essentially the same if broken and un- 
broken homes had not been analyzed 
separately. This might have been ex- 
pected in the truancy and auto theft 
groups where delinquency itself, act- 
ing as both independent and depend- 
ent variable, could have increased the 
disorganization in unbroken homes to 
an equivalent frequency or degree as 
in broken homes. But, since these re- 
sults were obtained in the perfect at- 
tendance group also, some additional 
explanation seemed to be required. 
It is probable that reconstituted brok- 
en homes, where there was no child 
delinquency to complicate the family 
relations, were sufficiently well inte- 
grated and frequent enough in occur- 
rence to raise the mean scores in 


*The groups were concentrated in the 
lower middle class category, 100-149, of the 
revised norms for Chapin’s scale, except 
the truancy group whose mean score of 
94 was slightly below the lower limit. 
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broken home categories to statistical 
equivalence with those in unbroken 
home categories. 

Broken home, as it is generally de- 
fined, does not appear to be a valid in- 
dicator of family disorganization. Be- 
cause it is in such widespread use 
and conjures stereotypes pertaining to 
delinquency, it should either be aban- 
doned or redefined. Enough problems 
have been discovered in its use to 
raise serious doubts about its being a 
causal factor in delinquency, even if 
sufficiently high correlations could be 
obtained. 

The obtained higher frequency of 
broken homes in the truancy and auto 
theft groups loses much of its signifi- 
cance in light of the above findings. 
In fact, those findings support the 
hypothesis that delinquents are as like- 
ly to come from disorganized but 
structurally unbroken homes as they 
are from broken homes. Therefore, 
whether or not broken homes are 
over-represented in court records, as 
Nye found, may have more legal than 
sociological and psychological import. 
It may be that juvenile court officials 
are becoming more concerned with 
family disorganization than with 
whether a boy is living in an unbroken 
home, a reconstituted broken home, or 
a home with only one parent. This 
interpretation is supported by the find- 
ing that the broken homes of delin- 
quents appeared to be less integrated 
and adjusted than the broken homes 
of the perfect attenders. 

An alternative to Toby's explanation 
for the lack of an appreciable relation- 
ship between broken homes and delin- 
quency among adolescent males is: 

(a) Broken home, as generally de- 

fined, is ineffective and prob- 
ably meaningless as an indi- 
cator of family disorganization 
and other characteristics of 
family life known to be asso- 
ciated with deviant behavior. 
It does not include all homes 
which are sociologically and 


psychologically broken nor ex- 
clude reconstituted homes 
which are well integrated. 
The homes of delinquents are 
substantially more disorgan- 
ized than the homes of non- 
delinquents. 

(c) What appears to be weak con- 
trol may in fact be lack of su- 
pervision in disorganized fami- 
lies, but in well integrated 
families it may be the more 
effective use of informal and 
indirect controls. 

Male adolescent delinquents 
are more likely to come from 
disorganized than from well 
integrated homes, unbroken or 
broken. 

No doubt family disorganization has 
some differential impact according to 
age and sex. Girls and younger boys 
in well integrated families may be 
shielded from criminogenic influences 
more than their adolescent brothers. 
But minimum supervision of male 
adolescents does not necessarily mean 
weak control or weak influence by the 
well integrated family. Both the per- 
fect attenders and their mothers rated 
their family relations consistently and 
substantially higher than did the tru- 
ants and auto thieves and their moth- 
ers. In a society where males are still 
expected to “cut the apron strings”, 
become economically independent, and 
take the initiative in finding mates 
and establishing their own homes, 
parents gradually relinquish the for- 
mal and direct controls over their sons 
as they proceed through adolescence. 
They are given the opportunity to take 
more and more responsibility for their 
own behavior, and those in well inte- 
grated families are more frequently 
able to succeed without becoming of- 
ficial delinquents than those in dis- 
organized families. 

The findings on marital adjustment 
were consistent with Nye’s (he used 
happiness), and support the conclu- 
sion that adjustment or happiness in 


(b) 


(d) 









“dt 





marriage is much more closely related 
to delinquent behavior among ado- 
lescents than whether the marriage is 
an original marriage, a remarriage, or 
one in which the child was living 
with one parent only. 

The findings that the auto theft 
group scored consistently higher than 
the truancy group on all the family 
life variables, confirming Nye’s (13) 
and Wattenberg’s (18) findings, sug- 
gest that in so far as these factors are 
related to the development of delin- 
quent careers, truancy is not a stage 
in the natural history of delinquent 
careers which later results in auto 
theft. On the contrary, truancy and 
auto theft may be related to quite 
different patterns of delinquency. 
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ETHNIC DIFFERENCES IN THE FIRST 
DRINKING EXPERIENCE 





ALBERT D. ULLMAN 
Tufts University 


In an unpublished paper, the writer 
has presented a general model of ad- 
diction as follows: 

Conflicting values with reference to an 
activity or the use of a substance (such 
as alcohol) results in ambivalence in 
actors or users. Ambivalence influences 
their perceptions of experiences with the 
activity or substance so that they are 
anxious or fearful in them. Anxiety or 
fear fulfill the prophecy of negative feel- 
ings which is implicit in ambivalence. 
However, the result of the activity is 
temporary anxiety-reduction or fear-re- 
duction followed by an increase. Com- 
pulsive repetition occurs when negative 
aspects of ambivalence toward the ac- 
tivity or substance are repressed (13). 
The model provides for transition 

from the sociocultural to the person- 
ality systems in a manner which has 
been described in some detail in the 
work cited. 

In the present paper, we shall show 
that there are systematic relationships 
among value conflict, ambivalence to- 
ward drinking, and the prevalence of 
addiction in seven ethnic groups with 
differing rates of alcoholism. 


THE HYPOTHESES , 

When there is conflict of values 
with regard to some behavior, its psy- 
chological product, ambivalence, may 
exist prior to any direct experience 
with the behavior. As we shall see, 
this is clearly true for many segments 
of American society with respect to 
drinking. Drinking, like other poten- 
tially addictive behaviors, is regarded 
by many as a vice, therefore it is re- 
served for an age group presumably 
able to be “safely” vicious. Among 
other segments of the society, drinking 





*I am grateful to William Kellett, San- 
dra Henricson, Joan Lipton, and Arlene 
Schwartzman for their help in handling the 
data. My colleagues at Tufts were kind 
enough to read and criticize the manu- 
script. I am particularly indebted to H. 
Kent Geiger for his comments. 


is not regarded as a vice, and children 
are introduced to alcoholic beverages 
at such an early age that there is no 
opportunity for attitudes to form pri- 
or to actual experience. 

It follows that it should be possible 
to discover if members of certain 
groups were ambivalent about drink- 
ing even before they drank. The man- 
ner in which they were introduced to 
drinking should reveal something of 
prevailing attitudes toward drinking. 
One may assume that groups vary in 
the degree to which they consider 
drinking to be a vice, and that belief 
that it is bad to drink is correlated 
with avoidance of sanctioned intro- 
duction to the practice. 

It is generally true that sanctioned 
behavior arouses less anxiety and guilt 
than unsanctioned. This is another 
way of saying that conflict of values 
with respect to drinking produces am- 
bivalence. We should then expect to 
find a correlation between unsanc- 
tioned introduction to drinking and 
the occurrence of addiction. 


The first step was to look at first 
drinking experiences reported by alco- 
hol addicts and normal drinkers. They 
were found to differ in certain re- 
spects, and the differences provided 
the basis for further investigation, all 
directed toward the relationship be- 
tween culture conflict with respect to 
drinking and ambivalence toward 
drinking. The findings pointed to the 
fact that the first drinking experiences 
of the alcoholics were more productive 
of ambivalence than those of the 
normal drinkers. 

It was reasoned that the conditions 
associated with the addictive drinker’s 
first drink ought to appear relatively 
frequently in any population having a 
high rate of alcoholism. We seek sup- 
port for the theory from a check of the 
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same factors among greups which vary 
on the basis of ethnicity and which 
differ from one another in rates of 
alcoholism. 


To do this certain hypotheses drawn 
from the earlier work (10) were al- 
tered slightly to fit the present con- 
text. The new set follows. 


1. Members of ethnic groups with 
high alcoholism rates are more 
likely to remember their first 
drink than members of ethnic 
groups with low alcoholism 
rates. 

2. Members of ethnic groups hav- 
ing higher rates of alcoholism 
will have their first drink at a 
later age. 


3. Members of groups having 
higher rates of alcoholism are 
more likely to have had their 
first drink in a place other than 
a private home or in a place 
where liquor is normally sold 


and drunk. 


4. Members of groups having 
higher rates of alcoholism are 
more likely to have had their 
first drink in the company of 
persons outside their families. 

5. Members of groups having bigh- 
er rates of alcoholism are more 
likely to have been in some de- 
gree intoxicated on the occasion 
of their first drink. 


6. Members of groups with higher 
rates of alcoholism are likely to 
have waited longer before the 
next drinking experience than 
others. 


Although these hypotheses are de- 
rived from statistically significant dif- 
ferences between alcoholics and nor- 
mal drinkers, we now expect these 
differences to occur among any popu- 
lations which differ in prevalence of 
alcoholism. When, however, a test 
was made for such differences in the 
first drinking experience between men 
and women, chosen because of the 11 
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to 2 ratio of alcoholism, the picture 
was not so clear (11). 


Women instead of men remem- 
bered the first drink with greater fre- 
quency, and they waited longer before 
another drinking episode occurred. 
Furthermore, there was no significant 
difference in the age of the first drink. 

However, the men were more likely 
to have become intoxicated in some 
degree, and to have had their first 
drink under circumstances not sanc- 
tioned by the family. The general pic- 
ture of differences between sexes is 
that some of the items were not well- 
chosen to express them. Interview and 
anecdotal records show that women 
are less ego-involved in drinking, less 
ambivalent than men, with less con- 
cern for appropriate role performance. 
Indeed, the “proper” drinking behav- 
ior for most women in our society is 
moderate with no intoxication, thus 
presenting limited demands on the 
drinker. 

Rather than discard or revise those 
hypotheses which did not effectively 
discriminate between men and women 
in the predicted directions, we have 
chosen to deal with the same six in 
the present investigation. Known dif- 
ferences in rates of alcoholism for 
various ethnic groups make possible 
the same kind of investigation that 
was conducted with respect to sex dif- 
ferences in the first drinking experi- 
ence. We should expect sex differ- 
ences to exist among various ethnic 
groups, but that the relative positions 
of men and women within each ethnic 
group and with respect to their 
counterparts in other ethnic groups 
remain constant. 

From a variety of reports, we ascer- 
tain that Irish-Americans and English- 
Americans have higher rates of alco- 


* holism than Jews and Italian-Ameri- 


cans (1; 2; 3; 5; 8; 14). Consequent- 
ly, we should expect that the first 
named groups clearly reveal a higher 
incidence of characteristics associated 
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with the first drinking experience of 
alcoholics than do others. 

We use the term “English-Ameri- 
can” for all those whose ancestors 
came from Great Britain. The cate- 
gory includes most of those some- 
times called “Old Americans” — those 
representing several generations of 
residence in the United States and the 
American colonies. We refer to Jews 
as an ethnic rather than a religious 
entity. 

When we look at the intermediary 
groups, our expectations must be more 
modest. Skolnick’s data indicate that 
German-Americans probably belong 
at the low-alcoholism end of an 
imaginary scale (8). If we take the 
prevalence of alcoholism in France as 
an indication of what to expect from 
Franco-Americans, then this group is 
relatively high (7). Scandinavians 
generally belong with the high-alco- 
holism groups as well (7). Although 
one must feel slightly uncomfortable 
with this ranking, it represents the 
best we can do at the moment. Most 
important are the extremes (Irish in 
particular at the high end of the con- 
tinuum, Jews and Italians at the low 
end). If there are no reversals at the 
extremes in our data, then the dis- 
comfort may be somewhat lessened. 

THE INVESTIGATION 

As in earlier studies, data were gath- 
ered by questionnaire. Respondents 
were 1,524 students at Tufts Univer- 
sity, almost evenly divided by sex. 
The writer was present and gave sim- 
ple instructions, which read, “This 
questionnaire is part of an investiga- 
tion of early drinking experiences. In 
answering the questions below, please 
think of a drinking episode as all of 
the drinking done by you on a given 
occasion. For example, if at a party 
you had one drink or several, we 
should consider this a single drinking 
episode or occasion.” 

The first four questions asked for 
sex, age, religion, and predominant 
nationality (ethnicity), then, the birth- 


place of respondent, his parents and 
grandparents. Students were next 
asked if they had ever had a drink of 
an alcoholic beverage, and, if they had, 
whether they remembered it. There 
followed a series of questions on age 
at that time, what was drunk, where, 
with whom, its effect, length of time 
before the next drinking episode. 
Finally, they were asked to give their 
names and addresses if they were will- 
ing to be questioned further on their 
drinking experiences. Many of the 
items used were reproduced in an 
earlier report (11). 

Very few answers had to be dis- 
carded because they could not be 
coded. A few respondents stated they 
did not remember their first drink, but 
then proceeded to fill out answers for 
the first drink they did remember. In 
case of doubt, these were coded as first 
drinks despite the fact that they tended 
to reduce rather than emphasize ethnic 
differences. Thus, our case for the 
differences is probably understated. 

Most Tufts students use or have 
used alcoholic beverages. Ninety- 
three per cent (1,420) report some 
experience with alcohol, with the 
women slightly exceeding the men. 
When we separate the respondents by 
ethnicity, we find there are only seven 
groups containing more than 50 mem- 
bers who have ever had a drink. This 
further reduces the sample with which 
we shall work to 1,259, of whom 897 
remember their first drink. We may 
note in Table 1 that a majority of the 
members of each ethnic group re- 
members the first drink. It is probable 
that if the population from which the 
sample is drawn were older, the pro- 
portion of those remembering would 
be reduced. All but 5 respondents 
were under 20. 

In the light of Hypothesis 1 and 
what is to follow, the rank order of 
ethnic groups in recall of the first 
drinking experience is important. The 
order goes from high alcoholism 
groups with high rates of recall of the 


TABLE 1 
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ETHNIC DIFFERENCES IN RECALL OF THE FIRST DRINK 









































Recall No Recall 

Ethnic Group Total I % N %o 
Irish 191 150 78.5 41 21.5 
English, Welch, Scot, etc. 411 308 74.9 103 25.1 
Scandinavian 63 46 73.0 17 27.0 
French 54 39 72.2 15 278 
German 117 83 70.9 34 29.1 
Jewish 304 196 64.5 108 35.5 
Italian 119 75 63.0 44 37.0 
TOTAL 1259 897 71.2 362 28.8 

TABLE 2 
AGE AT TIME OF First DRINK 

Under 15 15 and over 

Ethnic Group Total N “ N Se 
Irish 140 61 43.6 79 56.4 
English 299 129 43.1 170 56.9 
Scandinavian 46 17 37.0 29 63.0 
French 38 17 44.7 21 55-3 
German 82 52 63.4 30 36.6 
Jewish IgI 136 71.2 55 28.8 
Italian 68 45 66.2 23 33.8 
TOTAL 864 457 52.9 407 47.1 





first drinking experience to low alco- 
holism with low rates of recall and the 
hypothesis is supported. Thus, we 
suggest that if the data were available 
to rank exactly the seven ethnic groups 
on alcoholism, the correlation between 
alcoholism and rate of recall would be 
positive and very high. At least we 
know that those groups which are 
rated at the extremes on the basis of 
available information appear in the 
appropriate positions in Table 1, and 
that those groups which we know to 
be intermediate in alcoholism fall in 
the middle positions in recall. 

The chi-square test of the signifi- 
cance of the differences was used here 
as well as throughout the work. Un- 
less otherwise stated, the differences 
for each distribution were significant 
at the .01 level. 

Because the ranking on the basis of 
recall of the first drink is so important 
theoretically, the rest of the data will 





be presented with ethnic groups ar- 
ranged in descending order of recall. 
Rank order correlations between eth- 
nic groups’ recall of the first drink and 
certain characteristics of the sample 
and of that experience will be pre- 
sented below using Kendall’s tau as 
the appropriate statistic (4). Inas- 
much as we have indicated above that 
we see a positive rank order correla- 
tion between alcoholism rates and re- 
call of the first drink, it is obvious that 
we cannot, nor do we wish to avoid 
interpreting correlations between re- 
call and other factors as correlations 
between potential alcoholism and the 
same factors. 

The rest of the data deal with char- 
acteristics of the drinker and of his 


. first drinking experience at the time 


of its occurrence. Table 2 shows the 
age at the time members of each eth- 
nic group had their first drinks. Prob- 
ably those who did not remember 
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TABLE 3 
PLACE OF First DRINK 
Own Home Elsewhere 
Ethnic Group Total N To N N 
Irish 149 59 39.6 go 60.4 
English 307 121 39.4 186 60.6 
Scandinavian 46 14 30.4 32 69.6 
French 39 14 35-9 25 64.1 
German 83 43 51.8 40 48.2 
Jewish 195 106 54-4 89 45.6 
Italian 75 43 57-3 32 42.7 
TOTAL 894 400 44.7 494 55-3 
TABLE 4 


First DRINK WITH PARENTS OR OTHERS 








With Parents With Others 
N N 








Ethnic Group Total % %o 
Irish 146 60 41.1 86 58.9 
English 308 140 45-5 168 54.5 
Scandinavian 46 17 37.0 29 63.0 
French 39 14 35-9 25 64.1 
German 83 46 55-4 37 44.6 
Jewish 196 124 63.3 72 36.7 
Italian 78 46 59.0 32 41.0 

ToTaL 896 447 49.9 449 50.1 





their first drink actually had it at an 
earlier age than those who recalled it; 
thus the actual difference among eth- 
nic groups in this respect may be 
more impressive than the table jindi- 
cates. 

Using age 15 as the dividing line, 
the data are dichotomized for each 
ethnic group. The table indicates clear 
support for Hypothesis 2 which posi- 
tively relates late introduction to alco- 
hol and high rates of alcoholism. The 
rank order correlation between rate of 
recall of first drink, which we associate 
with alcoholism, and having the first 
drink at age 15 (tau—=.3) is inter- 
esting although not highly significant. 
This statistic is presented with other 
rank order correlations (tau) in 
Table 9. 

The third hypothesis states that the 
relationship between having the first 
drink in an unusual place and alcohol- 
ism is positive. Although data were 


gathered on several kinds of places 
where alcohol was consumed for the 
first time by the respondents, what 
stood out when ethnic groups were 
compared was whether or not one had 
his first drink at home. The data are 
presented in Table 3. Hypothesis 3 
may now be reworded to read, “Mem- 
bers of groups having higher rates of 
alcoholism are more likely to have had 
their first drink outside their own 
home.” The rank order correlation of 
first drink outside one’s own home 
with recall has rather high significance 
(tau==.62, p—035. See Table 9). 

As one would expect, data with 
reference to Hypothesis 4, which 


raises the expectation that one’s first 
drink will be taken with persons other 
than one’s family, are similar to those 
with respect to place of first drink. 
Our expectations are gratified, as we 
see in Table 4. The correlation with 
recall is large and in the appropriate 
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TABLE 5 
DEGREE OF EFFECT OF FIRST DRINK 



































No Effect Some Drunk 

Ethnic Group T otal N % N % N % 

Irish 150 106 70.7 34 22.7 10 6.7 

English 308 243 78.9 52 16.9 13 4.2 

Scandinavian 40 39 97-5 ° ° I 2.5 

French 39 32 82.1 5 12.8 2 5.1 

German 81 57 70.4 20 24.7 4 4.9 

Jewish 191 150 78.5 36 18.8 5 2.6 

Italian 74 59 79.7 14 18.9 I 1.4 

TOTAL 883 686 77.7 161 18.2 36 4.1 

TABLE 6 
TIME PASSED BEFORE ANOTHER DRINK WAS TAKEN 
Days Weeks Months Years 
Ethnic Groups Total WN % N % N % N % 

Irish 139 20 14.4 35 25.2 60 43-2 24 17.2 
English 293 36 12.3 58 19.8 116 39.6 83 28.3 
Scandinavian 46 5 10.8 3 6.5 21 45-7 17 37.0 
French 33 5 15.2 7 21.2 II 33-3 10 30.3 
German 77 4 5.2 21 27.3 37 48.1 15 19.5 
Jewish 183 17 9.3 20 10.9 89 48.6 57 31.1 
Italian 69 8 11.6 17 24.6 30 43-5 14 20.3 
TOTAL 840 95 11.3 161 19.2 364 43-3 220 26.2 























direction, but not highly significant 
(Table 9). 

Data in Table 5, related to Hypoth- 
esis 5 are confusing, to say the least. 
The hypothesis suggests that members 
of high alcoholism groups are more 
likely to become intoxicated on the 
occasion of the first drink. When we 
combine the “Some Effect” and 
“Drunk” columns and apply the chi- 
Square test, the statistic obtained is 
highly significant (p is less than .01). 
The rank order correlation between re- 
call and “Drunk” (Table 9) is quite 
high, thus lending further support to 
Hypothesis 5. Despite these statistics, 
it is obvious from Table 5 that the 
relationships involved are complex. 

In Table 6, data on the interval be- 
tween first and second drinking epi- 
sodes are presented. Hypothesis 6 sets 
up the expectation that the interval 
will be longer for members of high 
alcoholism groups. Although the chi- 


square test gives significant evidence 
of the existence of differences, it tells 
us nothing of their direction. Some- 
what better evidence is obtained from 
the rank order correlations presented 
in Table 9. However, what seems 
most important here is the extent to 
which one’s first experience influences 
the second. Thus, the effect of the first 
drink was “plotted” against the length 
of time between drinking episodes in 
Table 7. Here we see that getting 
drunk on the occasion of the first 
drink is highly associated with going 
back for more at an early date: just 
the reverse of the prediction! Al- 
though the number of those who re- 
ported becoming drunk at the time of 
the first drink is small, the proportion 
of them going back for another try 
within a week is impressive. 

One more item needs men*’on. In 
the original study (10) from which 
the hypotheses currently being tested 
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TABLE 7 
LENGTH OF TIME BETWEEN FIRST AND SECOND DRINKING EPISODES BY 
EFFECTS OF First EXPERIENCE 


















































Effect of First Days Weeks Months Years 
Drinking Episode Total N % N %o N Jo N Jo 
None 505 49 9.7. 12 22.2 291 57.6 53 10.5 
Some 120 23 19.2 40 33-3 55 45.8 2 1.7 
Drunk 47 20 42.6 9 19.1 15 31.9 3 6.4 
ToTAL 672 92 13.7. 161 24.0 361 53-7 58 8.6 
TABLE 8 
WHAT Was DRUNK 
Wine Beer Distilled 
Ethnic Group Total N % N % N % 
Irish 145 2; 15.9 5 44.8 57 39.3 
English 300 69 23.0 115 38.3 116 38.7 
Scandinavian 41 10 24.4 17 41.5 14 34.1 
French 38 7 18.4 13 34.2 18 47-4 
German 81 18 22.2 22 27.2 41 50.6 
Jewish 190 80 42.1 34 17.9 76 40.0 
Italian 72 30 41.7 18 25.0 24 33-3 
TOTAL 867 237 27.3 284 32.8 346 39-9 
TABLE 9 


RANK ORDER CORRELATION (tau) BETWEEN PER CENT OF EACH 
ETHNIC GROUP RECALLING THE First DRINK, AND 
SELECTED VARIABLES 











Recall and: tau p 
1. Age 15 and over 43 119 
2. Place other than home 62 035 
3. Companions other than family 43 .119 
4. “No” effect 05 500 
5. “Some” effect 14 386 
6. “Drunk” 52 .068 
7. Interval of Days before next drink 33 .19I 
8. Interval of Weeks before next drink — .05 .500 
9. Interval of Months before next drink — .33 191 
10. Interval of Years before next drink —.14 386 
11. Wine — .52 .068 
12. Beer 81 0054 
13. Distilled 05 .500 





were drawn, it was found that the 
beverage used at the time of the first 
drink did not differ significantly for 
alcoholics and normal drinkers. In the 
present study, the alcoholic beverage 
drunk appears to be significantly asso- 
ciated with ethnicity. The data are 


presented in Table 8, and in Table 9 
we see correlations between each type 
of drink — wine, beer, or distilled — 
and recall. Tau for recall and drinking 
wine and drinking beer at the time of 
the first drink are both high. Wine is 
negatively associated with recall (and 
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therefore with prevalence of alcohol- 
ism), while beer is positively asso- 
ciated. The level of significance of 
correlation between recall and having 
beer was the highest computed in this 
study. 


DISCUSSION 


It was staced earlier that the chief 
task of this paper is to demonstrate 
relationships, described in the general 
model, among value conflict, ambival- 
ence, and addiction prevalence. Alco- 
hol use and addiction to it provide the 
vehicle for the exposition. However, 
the material with which we shall deal 
is appropriate mainly to part of the 
model: that dealing with culture con- 
flict and ambivalence. 


A number of ethnological studies 
support the notion that ethnic groups 
vary in amount of value conflict shown 
over the use of alcohol. Their review 
led to the proposition that: 

. in any group or society in which 
the drinking customs, values, and sanc- 
tions — together with the attitudes of all 
segments of the group or society — are 
well established, known to and agreed 
upon by all, and are consistent with the 
rest of the culture, the rate of alcoholism 
will be low (12, p. 50). 

Illustrations of this proposition were 
provided. Orthodox Jews, Italian- 
Americans and Chinese - Americans 
were examples of low-alcoholism 
groups. What Bacon called “United 
States Americans of the Northeast 
quarter of the nation — Protestant, 
middle-class, urban, white, from An- 
glo-Saxon background of three or 
more generations in this country,” pro- 
vided one example of a high-alcohol- 
ism group. Irish-Americans and Mor- 
mons were others. 


After a little thought we see that 
the proposition actually is included 
within the general model of addiction, 
and is, indeed, the obverse. The con- 
ditions described in the proposition 
do not engender ambivalence on the 
part of the drinker, while their oppo- 
sites do. 
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Interestingly, the groups which were 
used as examples of holders of non- 
conflicted values are found together in 
the present study with respect to sev- 
eral variables investigated; the same is 
true for the conflicted. To Jews and 
Italians in the former group, we add 
Germans. In the case of age of first 
drink, place and companions, there is 
a rather sharp distinction between this 
cluster and another made up of Irish, 
English, Scandinavian, and French. A 
majority of members of the first clus- 
ter had their first drink below the age 
of 15, at home, with their parents. A 
majority of those in the second had 
their first drink at age 15 or over, at 
places other than their own homes, 
with persons other than their families. 


The fact that the family does or 
does not take responsibility for intro- 
ducing its children to drinking is taken 
as an index of the family’s values with 
respect to drinking. If parents regard 
it as vice, then the family will not 
initiate its members into the activity, 
even though the parents may suspect 
that some day the children will drink. 
Their attitudes and practises with re- 
gard to drinking are similar to those 
directed toward their children’s sexual 
behavior. They expect that the chil- 
dren will grow up and have certain 
experiences, but, rather than act as 
sanctioning agents, parents prefer to 
know nothing about it. 


Among the Irish, English, Scandi- 
navian and French,* the evidence on 
the manner of introduction points to 
the fact that these groups tend to re- 


*The French situation is particularly 
difficult to deal with in this context. One 
has the impression from press accounts 
that all young children are introduced to 
wine by their parents, but we do not have 
available adequate studies of drinking 
practices which enable us to check this 


-impression. There is some indication that 


regional differences are important. 

This difficulty is intensified by the fact 
that the number of addictive drinkers in- 
cluded in alcoholism rates is unknown. 
Apparently, many French alcoholics seek- 
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gard drinking as a moral problem. But 
the fact that drinking so often does 
occur leads to the inevitable assump- 
tion that there is a conflict of values. 


When we look at the actual experi- 
ences of the members of these groups, 
we see that their first drinking experi- 
ences are described in such a way as to 
indicate the presence of ambivalence 
toward drinking. Anecdotal accounts 
of the first drinking experience of rep- 
resentatives of the various groups in 
our sample show a “scale” of ambi- 
valence or anxiety concerning drink- 
ing. Here are some samples. 


1. Irish Male: first drink age 15. 
“My first and only experience with 
the drinking of an alcoholic beverage 
occurred when I was roughly 15 
years old. I was in kind of a reckless 
frame of mind at the time since I re- 
member also smoking in secret. This 
occasion of my first drink took place 
at home and alone since my parents 
would have been quite angry had 
they known. I had just finished 
smoking a cigar and was feeling 
pretty cocky, so I went to the re- 
frigerator and took a few swigs of 
ale. That was all. I got no “kick” 
or after-effects from this experience 
physically. Mentally, I suppose I had 
some kind of guilt feelings or fear 
that someone would find out.” 


2. English female: first drink age 17. 
“My boy friend and I were guests at 
my Godparents’ home fcr the week- 
end, and we were all invited to have 
dinner at the home of a friend of my 
Godparents. The host was a pro- 
fessor and his wife, a well-dressed, 
intelligent woman who showed upper- 
class tradition in her meal, dress, and 
home decoration. A toast was drunk 
before the meal in which I partici- 
pated with some hesitation. (My 
parents have never used alcoholic 
beverages and did not want me tc do 
so either, yet here I was with people 





ing treatment are suffering from physiologi- 
cal disturbances (See 6). 

At any rate. we know so little at the 
moment that the “absence of fit” with im- 
pressions of the problems of alcoholism in 
France is not distressing. The data from 
French-American respondents in the cur- 


rent study is consistent with high alco- 
holism. 


age 5. 


somewhat above my own station and 
I wanted to be gracious and sophisti- 
cated — and equal.) 

I enjoyed the meal, did not feel at 
all sick but felt rather keyed up by 
the whole situation. Later, as my 
boyfriend and I went for a walk, we 
joked about the ‘scandalous high life’ 
to which I had just been initiated. 
Since be was 21, he frequently or- 
dered an alcoholic beverage with his 
meal when we dined out, but never 
let me drink even though I jokingly 
said I wanted to. I never felt that I 
had to prove myself sophisticated or 
worldly-wise to keep his esteem. The 
day was remembered as a pleasant, 
amusing occasion.” 

Scandinavian female: first drink age 
16. 

“My father was against drinking. 
My mother was neutral. My father 
had told me not to drink at that age, 
but I did so at a party socially be- 
cause everyone else was. My parents 
drink rarely. I started drinking at 
parties in my home town. At seven- 
teen I went to places to drink and 
dance. My father is still opposed to 
my drinking, but has come to accept 
it somewhat. He knows that I have 
a drink or two on dates, but he 
doesn’t object verbally anymore.” 


French male: does not recall first 


drink. 


“Alcohol has always been used in 
moderation in my family. As far 
back as I can remember the use of 
alcohcl was for some occasion such as 
at Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New 
Year’s. Mest alcohol used at those 
times consisted of wine, although in 
recent years cocktails have been 
introduced. 

“My parents have what I believe 
to be an open view on drinking — 
rarely objecting to my drinking. At 
present I, personally, often have a 
drink, usually scotch. Often, meaning 
on a weekend visit or such.” 


German male: first drink around 


“My parents consider drink as a nor- 
mal beverage, and drink in great 
mederaticn. They allow me a drink 
or two in the house, but frown upon 
indulgence elsewhere, even though 
they realize this is inevitable. How- 
ever, I feel they have made me ap- 
preciate their sense of moderation, for 
I have never seen either of them in- 
toxicated, and have never been so 
myself.” 
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does not recall first 


6. Jewish male: 
drink. 


“Alcoholic beverages are used in my 
family very infrequently. During the 
Jewish Holy Days we partake of the 
traditional wine. At other times my 
father might take a drink (a small 
one) before a meal. 

“My parents never cared if I 
drank. They always said, ‘If you 
want to drink, don’t be ashamed to 
drink in the house in front of us.’ 
I did. Aside from these occasions, 
I began drinking socially at age 16. 
My parents were never strict with 
alcohol, and only insisted that I use 
my good judgment in when, where, 
and how much to drink.” 


~ 


Italian female: does not recall first 


drink. 


“The use of alcohol in my family, as 
far as I can remember, has always 
been in two ways: first, at meals I 
can remember my grandmothers have 
always served wine. My own mother 
does not unless it is a special dinner 
party. At those holiday meals at my 
grandparents, we all had to join in a 
toast before the meal. We children 
did with much distaste for the wine. 


“Second, my parents have served 
alcoholic beverages at social gather- 
ings in our home as long as I can 
remember. Sometimes my sister and 
I would taste the remains in the 
glasses after a cocktail party my par- 
ents had had. On the whole, drinking 
has not been frowned upon and my 
parents taught me how and what to 
drink before I came away to college.” 

As we have already noted, these ac- 
counts provide something like a “scale 
of ambivalence” in the drinking situ- 
ation. Another way to describe it 
would be as a scale of "ego-involve- 
ment” or even “emotional arousal” in 
drinking. Those high on the scale re- 
port clear differences of opinion with 
parents on the matter of drinking, and 
a feeling of guilt when they drink. 
This occurs even in families in which 
the parents themselves drink. The 
middle position on the scale is one in 
which the drinker is aware that he is 
doing something unusual for him, and 
something which has significance for 
his life-situation. At the lower end, 
drinking is a matter of indifference, 
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with no significance for the life- 
situation. 


The groups which are low in alco- 
holism are clearly the very ones which 
introduce their members to alcohol 
comparatively early — usually before 
their young are concerned with prob- 
lems of adult role-assumption. Thus, 
there is no opportunity for drinking to 
become a rite de passage, as is so often 
the case with high-alcoholism groups 
whose members first drink during 
adolescence. 


If the first drink is taken when the 
adolescent is in the process of assum- 
ing adult roles, and if he is in doubt 
as to his ability to assume them (or, 
occasionally, of his desire to take on 
adult roles), then his doubts are likely 
to extend to his ability to drink like 
an adult. He must prove himself in 
the drinking situation in order to 
prove himself capable of enacting 
adult roles. 


Furthermore, if he first drinks in the 
presence of his peers without any 
adult model on the scene, he may well 
be in doubt as to what is appropriate 
adult drinking behavior. 


Introduction of role theory provides 
us with the possibility of a rapproche- 
ment between theories of alcohol ad- 
diction which hold that it is sympto- 
matic of an underlying personality 
disorder and the position implicit in 
this paper, that addiction itself is the 
basic problem. Although we hold that 
the mechanism of addiction is inde- 
pendent of personality disorder, we 
can see that one’s ability to enact cer- 
tain roles may be impaired by such a 
disorder, thus indirectly contributing 
to the establishment of addiction. 
Particularly important in this respect 
are roles involving fundamental as- 
pects of the self-concept such as sex 
“identity and adulthood. For example, 
it is possible that the woman alcoholic 
is one whose sex identification is con- 
fused. She has taken the masculine 
model, at least as far as drinking is 
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concerned, thus falling under the 
same pressures to drink “like a man.” 
The reasoning employed in this 
analysis requires that we emphasize 
the importance of timing the intro- 
duction of the young to alcohol use. 
Even though we agree that those who 
have personality disorders are more 
likely to be ambivalent about drink- 
ing, we must add the proviso that 
other things must be equal. We need 
this proviso because other things are 
mot equal. If they were, we should 
have no answer to the question of why 
some who suffer from personality dis- 
orders become alcohol addicts and 
others do not. Obviously, the answer 
is given in the general model of ad- 
diction and in the supporting evidence 
provided in this paper. Within some 
groups, deviates have their attention 
directed toward drinking as a “choice” 
of symptom; in others, some other 
mode of neurotic adjustment occurs. 
As we have seen, the custom of in- 
troducing children to alcohol early is 
associated with ethnic groups having 
low rates of alcoholism. If the role 
models are free of conflict with respect 
to drinking, and if drinking is in no 
way connected with “graduation” to 
any new role, then the new drinker is 
unlikely to find or need solace in the 
effect of alcohol. In fact, in many 
early-drinking groups the sanctions 
against drunkenness are strong. Thus, 
the conditions necessary to direct one’s 
attention to the use of alcohol as a 
tension-reducing substance are absent: 
one is in no conflict about drinking 
and one does not drink enough to 
notice any particular effect. In brief, 
there is no particular gain in drink- 
ing, whether neurotic or normal. 
Having one’s first drink at home in 
the presence of one’s parents is an 
indication that the family is free of 
conflict with regard to drinking. It in- 
volves less ambivalence than other 
first drinking experiences. When one 
drinks at home with his parents, no 
matter what the age, there are appro- 


priate adult models present. There is 
no uncertainty over the appropriate- 
ness of one’s behavior. The appropri- 
ate and familiar sanctioning agents are 
present, and one’s behavior conforms 
to expectations. For example, one is 
unlikely to get drunk at such an oc- 
casion, or even to have enough alcohol 
to note any effect. Both setting and 
the experience itself are innocuous. 

The first drinking experience not 
only is indicative of the presence of 
value conflict and ambivalence, but it 
influences subsequent experiences in 
drinking. The finding (see Table 7) 
that those who get drunk on the oc- 
casion of their first drink are more 
likely than those who are unaffected 
or only slightly intoxicated to drink 
within a matter of days indicates that 
what happens on the first occasion has 
some effect upon the occurrence of the 
second. What seems to be happening 
to those who get drunk at the time of 
the first drink is that they are “chal- 
lenged” by the situation and go back 
quickly to try again. Unfortunately, 
we have no data on what happens on 
succeeding drinking episodes. Such 
information would be most pertinent. 

It is assumed that getting drunk is 
more fear or anxiety-arousing than 
drinking without perceptible effect. 
However, those who are most anxious 
about drinking are also most likely to 
get drunk. For them, drinking is a 
form of risk-taking. One has to take 
such risks in order to live up to one’s 
self-concept, but one also fails or 
“loses” upon occasion. We can. sus- 
pect that the challenge is more likely 
to exist for those who associate drink- 
ing with a role or roles such as adult 
male. 

Our data and the discussion have 
dealt only with sociocultural factors 
and their psychological products. The 
psychodynamics »referred to in the 
general model of addiction must be 
discussed and probably revised by 
those competent to do so. The data 
we have show the need for still more 
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information on the nature of psycho- 
logical events occurring concurrently 
with the first and early drinking ex- 
periences. The same is true with re- 
spect to other key events in the life 
history. We need to know what differ- 
ence it makes if introduction to poten- 
tially addictive substances and activi- 
ties takes place early or late, acciden- 
tally or purposefully, sanctioned or un- 
sanctioned, and by whom sanctioned. 
We need information to enable us to 
relate these events to the structure of 
predictable psychological needs at the 
time. Only in the clinical literature, 
where they occur in a framework 
which may or may not relate them to 
the sociocultural setting, do we now 
have descriptions of need states. Yet, 
because of cultural and developmental 
regularities, statements applicable to 
discriminable groups can be devel- 
oped. The present effort is one such 
attempt. 


SUMMARY 


A general model of the addictive 
process related cultural inconsistency 
or conflict (with respect to alcohol) 
to ambivalence toward its use and, 
eventually, to addiction. The manner 
of introduction of its members to the 
use of alcohol is thought to indicate 
the degree of a group's conflict regard- 
ing alea@hol. Hypotheses relating the 
natuseof the first drinking experience 
to ethnicity are tested. Results show 
that ethnic groups with a high preva- 
lence of alcoholism are likely to per- 
mit their members to have their first 
drink under conditions unsanctioned 
by adults. 

Members of high alcoholism groups 
are more likely to remember their first 
drink, to have had it at a later age, to 
have had it in a place other than their 
own homes, and with persons other 
than their families, to have become 
intoxicated in some degree, and to 
have drunk beer on that occasion. 

The “goodness of fit” of these data 
with the general model is discussed. 
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THE CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION FOR 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS: AN ANALYSIS 
OF ORGANIZATIONAL “CHARACTER” 


MAYER N. ZALD 
University of Chicago 


INTRODUCTION 

During the last decade the socio- 
logical study of large organizations has 
emphasized the limitations of Weber's 
ideal-type of bureaucracy as a model 
of organizational behavior. Moving 
away from a focus on bureaucracy and 
its pathologies, organizational research 
has begun to examine the variety of 
factors that affect and limit different 
types of organizations. The purpose of 
this paper is to describe the juvenile 
correctional institution as one type of 
large-scale social organization.* 

First of all, institutions for delin- 
quents share with other organizations, 
such as hospitals, certain attributes 
usually associated with communities. 
Secondly, they belong to a class of 
large-scale social organizations that 
have multiple goals, and thus have 
functional problems like these organ- 
izations. Thirdly, correctional institu- 
tions are of interest because of their 
critical role in our society's attempt 
tO minimize anti-social behavior. 

In this paper the major patterns of 
similarity and dissimilarity between 
correctional institutions and other 
types of organizations will be deline- 
ated and explained. Further, some of 
the dimensions along which correc- 





This paper was written as part of an on- 
going project supported by research grant 
M-2104, from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, Public Health Service. 
Morris Janowitz and Robert Vinter, direc- 
tors of the project at the University of 
Michigan, have greatly aided the author 
by their critical comments on earlier drafts 
of the paper. The conceptual framework 
of the project is included here. The gen- 
eral hypotheses which the project attempts 
to test are stated in a previous publication 
by Vinter and Janowitz (35). 


*The terms large-scale organization and 
Organization are used interchangeably in 
this paper. 


tional institutions vary among them- 
selves will be indicated. A “character 
analysis” of these organizations, as 
systems of action, may make it pos- 
sible (a) to summarize and integrate 
a scattered body of knowledge; (b) to 
specify areas where research is needed; 
and (c) to set forth some concepts 
and dimensions that may be useful in 
such research. 

The concept of organizational “char- 
acter,” most fully developed by Philip 
Selznick (30), stresses interdepend- 
encies, commitments, fixed limitations 
and capacities of different types of or- 
ganizations. Using the concept of or- 
ganizational “character” the present 
analysis aims at a middle range level 
of theoretical abstraction.* * 

To describe the “character” of cor- 
rectional institutions we will discuss 
their goals, their relationships to the 
larger community, and, finally, their 
internal structures.* * * 


THE GOALS OF 
CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Like universities, mental hospitals 
and some other large-scale social or- 
ganizations, correctional institutions 
can be said to have multiple goals. 
Their prime functions are to incarcer- 
ate — that is, establish custody over — 
the offender and to rehabilitate the 
delinquent. These goals may be in- 

**Francis Scott has recently discussed 
mental hospitals and prisons within a Par- 
sonian framework (27). The analysis pre- 
sented here will be less inclusive. 

***On occasion this analysis uses studies 
of mental hospitals as well as prisons. Pau- 
city of organizational research, on juvenile 
correctional institutions, as well as similari- 
ties among these organizations justifies this 
extension. Pertinent recent studies include 
those of McCleery (16; 17) and Sykes (33) 
for prisons, Belknap (1), Caudill (3), 


Stanton and Schwartz (31), and the book 
edited by Greenblatt, Levinson, and Wil- 
liams (11) on mental hospitals. 
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compatible because maximization of 
one may lead to inadequate fulfillment 
of the other. Business firms, in con- 
trast, typically have one primary goal 
and several secondary goals or “func- 
tions” that are usually evaluated in 
relation to the primary goal. 

It is often said that mental hospitals 
and, to a lesser extent, prisons are 
moving from an emphasis on incar- 
ceration and punishment to an empha- 
sis on treatment and rehabilitation. 
Institutions for delinquents have had 
a goal of rehabilitation from the be- 
ginning. Bowler and Bloodgood (2, 
p. 9) point out that the first Houses 
of Refuge in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia were quite clear in their 
emphasis upon rehabilitation as the 
primary goal of the organization. The 
earliest state institutions combined 
emphasis on rehabilitation with a co- 
vert goal of custody. Advocates of 
military training, of farming, of voca- 
tional programs all visualized their 
programs as rehabilitative. Society has 
become more humanitarian and less 
repressive in its concepts of social 
control. As social welfare, mental hy- 
giene, and social science concepts have 
spread, the general public and the ex- 
panding mental health professions 
have pressed for the implementation 
of treatment goals, even though the 
details of treatment techni jues have 
in themselves been subject to con- 
siderable debate among contending 
professional groups. 

In many states physical punishment 
and repressive controls have been 
legally denied the juvenile institution, 
and rehabilitative goals have been for- 
mally established. Yet it is rarely the 
case that correctional institutions can 
also abandon custodial goals. A variety 
of legal statutes govern the admission 
and retention of the offender by the 
institution, and assignment of the de- 
linquent is often intended to protect 
the community. Rehabilitative goals 
have not been substituted for’ custodial 
goals in most cases; rather they have 
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been added to organizational goals. 
It is possible, therefore, to place a 
given institution on a continuum 
whose poles are defined by goal ratios 
in which custody or rehabilitation pre- 
dominate. Most institutions may be 
characterized by the degree of domi- 
nance of one goal over the other. 
However, knowledge of the goal ratio 
alone is insufficient for understanding 
the structures of the institutions. In- 
stitutions with similar goal ratios may 
stress differing means. Thus one treat- 
ment-oriented institution may stress 
the casework relationship as the pri- 
mary means while another might 
stress the utilization of the milieu. 
One custodial institution might stress 
negative sanctions for running away 
while another might not allow oppor- 
tunities for escape. 

All of the diverse functions asso- 
ciated with these two goals are not in- 
herently in conflict. A custodially-ori- 
ented institution, for example, could 
use techniques usually associated with 
treatment to achieve discipline and 
control (36; 23). Conversely, custo- 
dial control may be a prerequisite in 
some cases for effective rehabilitation. 
In certain situations custodial needs 
and therapeutic needs might dictate 
similar policies or decisions. But it is 
also true that they might dictate di- 
vergent solutions. If the multiple goals 
of the organization have not been 
clearly delineated and their relation- 
ship defined, the potentiality of or- 
ganizational conflict is raised. That is, 
consensual validation of the norms and 
rules and of their relative importance 
will be absent. 

In a formal sense an organization 
may be said to have split or multiple 
goals when the goal-setting agents — 
those who charter the organization 
and to whom the highest organization- 


-al authorities are responsible — con- 


ceive of the organization as having 
multiple purposes or functions. How- 
ever, the actual degree of dominance 
of one goal over another is not wholly 
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determined by the chartering agents. 
Even if they were to specify quite pre- 
cisely the relative emphasis upon 
goals that were to be expected, the 
organization might not be able to 
realize this goal ratio. Depending 
upon its resources, structure, person- 
nel, and clientele, the institution might 
be more or less successful in attaining 
its goals. Moreover, in many cases 
there may be a large degree of in- 
determinancy in the charter. Internal 
and external pressure groups may ar- 
gue for one or another interpretation 
of the goals at various times and for 
policies which support their interpre- 
tations (7). The existence of the two 
major goals of custody and rehabilita- 
tion heighten the possibility of con- 
flicting occupational role groups and 
the development of conflicting poli- 
cies. The manner in which multiple 
goals affect the relation of the insti- 
tution to the larger society and how 
they affect the structure and effective- 
ness of the organization will be dis- 
cussed in later sections. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND 
THE EXTERNAL ENVIRONMENT 


The relation of an organization to 
its environment may profitably be dis- 
cussed in terms of (1) external factors 
that affect the input of facilities and 
legitimation, (2) the process of evalu- 
ation of the output of the organiza- 
tion, and (3) factors that affect the 
demographic characteristics of staff 
and clientele. 


Sources of Legitimation and Facili- 
ties. Resource inputs to an organiza- 
tion are of several different kinds and 
effect the autonomy or independence 
of an organization. The designation 
of organizations as autonomous is 
largely a matter of degree. Any or- 
Zanization exists in a matrix of intri- 
cate relations with the larger society 
and must meet certain standards in 
order to exist. One organization may 
be said to be more autonomous than 
another to the extent that it has great- 
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er control over its environment, has 
more freedom in determining its own 
goals, judging its own effectiveness, 
and perpetuating its own personnel. 
An organization may have a narrowly 
limited area of operation and yet be 
largely autonomous in its operation. 
The converse may also be true. A cor- 
rectional institution organized under a 
department of corrections is ordinarily 
less autonomous than is an institution 
less directly related to a department of 
government. The more a private in- 
stitution depends on a limited number 
of sources for facilities, the more its 
autonomy is limited. 

Public institutions receive facilities 
— money and capital investment — 
from legislative and judicial units of 
government or their administrative 
agents, while private institutions are 
primarily dependent upon’ charitable 
organizations or fund raising drives. 
Both public and private institutions 
receive legitimation from the state and 
from professional and lay associations. 
As sources of facilities, legislatures 
operate primarily with reference to 
two criteria: the tenor of the times 
and the pressure of the budget. The 
variability of both of these factors is 
conducive to organizational instability. 

Facilities for public institutions are 
often channeled through a state agen- 
cy responsible for all organizations of 
a similar type. Operating through a 
state department has both advantages 
and disadvantages for an organization. 
On the one hand it allows all of the 
correctional institutions to be treated 
as a single power unit rather than as 
fragmented institutions. It is a further 
advantage to give the job of organiza- 
tional defense into a separate depart- 
ment of government with prestige and 
a staff of civil servants. However, this 
arrangement necessitates meeting 


standards set by an external agency di- 
rectly responsible for the institution's 
continual effectiveness. Since the agen- 
cy is more likely to accept rehabilita- 
tive goals, is not in direct contact with 
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the clients, is more often in contact 
with standard-setting national welfare 
agencies, such as the Children’s Bu- 
reau, we would expect the operating 
organizations to develop defensive 
patterns of relating to the parent agen- 
cy. This should be especially true of 
the more custodially oriented or- 
ganizations. 

There is little research in this area. 
The literature on public administra- 
tion treats of somewhat similar situa- 
tions in its discussion of central office- 
field office relations, but there are no 
systematic studies of the relationship 
of correctional institutions to their 
administrative departments. 

Private institutions, although rela- 
tively more autonomous in establish- 
ing organizational policy and acquir- 
ing personnel, have the complex prob- 
lem of insuring the receipt of facilities 
through fund raising associations and 
foundations. 

Etzioni (9) has recently traced the 
implications, for both society and or- 
ganizations, of receiving financial sup- 
port from a source different from the 
payment of clients for services re- 
ceived. Almost all public and many 
private organizations fall into this cate- 
gory. As compared with business or- 
ganizations, such organizations should 
have problems in harmonizing the 
possibly conflicting interests of clients 
and sponsors. First, there is not a 
necessary relationship between the 
quality of service rendered to clients 
and the input of resources. Secondly, 
clients sent to these organizations are 
usually involuntary participants. 

Evaluation of Output. It is obvious 
that any large-scale organization must 
satisfy the needs of others in the so- 
ciety by its output if it is to continue 
in existence. Organizational stability 
is dependent upon how successful it is 
in fulfilling its custodial and rehabili- 
tative tasks with the allotted resources. 
Unlike a private business which may 
go into bankruptcy if it fails to offer 
a satisfactory product, correctional in- 
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stitutions monopolistically meet a con- 
tinuing need of our society. Thus, lack 
or organizational success in satisfying 
this need is more likely to lead to a 
turnover of executive personnel. 

The output of the correctional or- 
ganization is evaluated by the agencies 
directly in contact with it, and, more 
diffusely, by the general public. The 
broader public usually becomes in- 
volved in the organization only when: 
(1) the organization does not maintain 
control over those committed to it, as 
reflected in riots or escapes; (2) some 
level of care dictated by the standards 
of the times is not maintained; (3) 
public norms of humanitarian treat- 
ment are violated. Public officials, pro- 
fessional associations, and crusading 
journalists may bring pressure to bear 
when the second and third conditions 
occur as judged by professional cri- 
teria. Ohlin and Pappenfort have 
pointed out that there are many pos- 
sible incidents which could be used to 
threaten organizational stability. Only 
a few of these are actually turned into 
crises, sometimes by external organ- 
izations Or associations (22). 

The rehabilitative output of the or- 
ganization can be judged in terms of 
several criteria. It can be judged by 
evaluating the recidivism rate of te- 
leased clients, by evaluating the “per- 
sonality” changes occurring while in 
the institution, or by evaluating the 
degree to which the organization meets 
standards (empirical or theoretical) 
which are supposed to insure success. 
At best, however, rehabilitation seems 
to “pay off” to the society at large only 
in the long run. However, when there 
are either runaways or other “inci- 
dents” the larger public is quick to 
apply pressure. Since control and re- 
habilitation are not always compatible 
and since rehabilitation is a vague and 


* difficult to establish criterion, a con- 


tinuous pressure for emphasizing con- 
trol instead of rehabilitation is im- 
plied, if an institution is to be free of 
demands for reorganization. 
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In addition to official agencies di- 
rectly related to the institution, vari- 
ous professional associations influence 
operations by establishing standards 
for their members and for organiza- 
tions utilizing the members’ services. 
Social work, psychiatric, correctional, 
medical, and educational associations 
all formulate standards which can be 
utilized in defense of their functions, 
and which are related to their “pro- 
fessional images.” Sociologists have, 
unfortunately, rarely studied the rela- 
tionships between organizations. As 
Levine, White, and Pierson note, so- 
ciologists make many assumptions 
about the interaction of organizations, 
but few study it directly (14). Ohlin’s 
paper “Interest Group Conflict and 
Correctional Objectives,” is one of the 
few exceptions to this generalization 
(20). 

An institution may attempt to cre- 
ate sources of support by coopting ele- 
ments of the local community (29). 
Cooptation may involve the formation 
of citizens’ advisory committees or the 
encouragement of volunteer activities 
for the institution. Such devices, while 
helping to create a stable relationship 
with the community, may also lead to 
lessened organizational autonomy, 
problems of internal coordination, and 
others. 

Demographic Characteristics of Staff 
and Clients. The external environment 
effects not only the type and amount 
of resources allocated to the institu- 
tion but also affects its personnel and 
clientele. The state of the local labor 
market may markedly affect the char- 
acter of institutional personnel. For 
instance, a college community can 
provide staff at the lower levels quite 
different from an industrial commu- 
nity in terms of their orientation to- 
ward juvenile offenders. This does 
not imply that college students per se 
are more desirable as rehabilitative 
employees. Rather, a college commu- 
nity provides a large number of po- 
tential employees whose ideologies 
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may be more compatible with the re- 
habilitative philosophy, but whose stu- 
dent status precludes high salary de- 
mands. However, use of college stu- 
dents leads to high turnover and other 
instabilities (15, p. 23). Further, the 
opportunity for various types of ac- 
tivities, for both clients and staff, will 
vary from community to community. 
The size of the local community may 
also determine the off-the-job social 
relations of the staff. The isolation of 
some institutions increases the de- 
pendence of the staff upon each other 
for social activity, heightening the 
communal aspects of the institution. 

The characteristics of the clients are 
to an even greater extent affected by 
the environment of the institution. 
Clients are provided the organization 
by the courts. Operating under man- 
dates from the legal system, the courts 
must determine who among their cli- 
entele are to be sent to correctional in- 
stitutions and how the clients are to 
be treated. This complex decision in- 
volves a variety of factors, such as the 
available capacity of institutions in the 
area, the nature of the offense and the 
available ways of dealing with the of- 
fender. The nature of this decision 
may be systematic apart from the re- 
quirements for admission formally set 
by an institution. For example, offend- 
ers may be sent to the institution in 
the absence of a reasonable alternative 
and not with the intention of thereby 
protecting society or rehabilitating de- 
linquents. If this were a constant prac- 
tice, it would affect organizational 
operation at several points including, 
among others, its discharge policy and 
process, its training program, its dis- 
tribution of facilities, and the nature 
of its clientele. Some of these prob- 
lems have been dealt with in social 
work research concerning the intake 
and referral systems of agencies. How- 
ever, this research tends to be ad- 
ministrative rather than sociological. 

The type of community from which 
the delinquent comes may also influ- 
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ence his values and orientations. The 
physical isolation of the correctional 
institution also contributes to the de- 
gree of deprivation that the delinquent 
feels; e.g., he may be deprived of con- 
tacts with family and peers. 

Client characteristics together with 
the input of facilities largely deter- 
mine the degree to which various or- 
ganizational goals can be pursued. If, 
as workers in the field claim (13, p. 
34) delinquents have become more 
aggressive, brutal, and acting-out in 
their anti-social acts, more organiza- 
tional activity may have to be devoted 
to meeting custodial requirements in 
order to placate the surrounding com- 
munity. 

THE INTERNAL SYSTEM 

Within an institution power and re- 
sources are distributed to maintain 
stability and attain goals. However, 
depending upon the distribution of 
power and the ideology of key person- 
nel goals may be redefined and re- 
shaped to differing specifications than 
those held by the governing board of 
the institution. The translation of 
goals into organizational practice can 
be shown by discussing three sets of 
interpersonal relationships; (1) staff 
relationships with other staff, (2) staff 
relationships with clients, and (4) cli- 
ent relationships with clients. 

Staff-staff relations. The formal 
table of organization of the correc- 
tional institution defines the positions 
and the authority relations among po- 
sitions that are supposed to character- 
ize the institution. At a minimum, 
the table indicates a superintendent 
and an assistant superintendent; teach- 
ers, a nurse; a business and mainte- 
nance staff; and a staff variously called 
cottage parents, attendants, or super- 
visors. Even the most custodial insti- 
tution for delinquents must have 


teachers, for in most states the law 
requires that children under sixteen 
years of age go to school. As institu- 
tions adopt contemporary modes of 
treating delin- 


differentiating and 


quents, psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
social workers are added to the staff. 
The formal organization is not syn- 
onymous with the actual organization, 
nor is it complete. Any discussion of 
the internal structure of a correctional 
institution must include an analysis of 
the informal structure of the staff — 
as well as the social organization of 
the clientele. McCleery (16, 17), John 
and Elaine Cummings (11, pp. 50-72) 
and Novick (19) have shown that 
even on the formal lever, however, the 
correctional institutions with different 
goal orientations will differ sharply in 
their authority structures; decentraliz- 
ation of power tending to be greater 
in rehabilitative institutions. ; 

The existence in the organization 0 
more than one goal raises the proba- 
bility of role behavior having to meet 
diverse criteria. It allows conflict to 
develop between position occupants 
whose individual tasks are associated 
with the divergent goals. Thus, cot- 
tage parents and counselors whose per- 
formances largely are judged, respec- 
tively, in terms of their contributions 
to custodial and rehabilitative goals 
and whose perspectives are largely 
shaped by these goals, will often find 
themselves in conflict (37). “Interest 
groups” may form in any organization. 
But the value of their effects on the 
organization can usually be determined 
by reference to the dominant goal. In 
correctional institutions a group may 
develop an ideology, defenses, and 
norms which further its goal and its 
power and prestige at the expense of 
another group’s goals and power (1, 
pp. 123-144; 23; 36). 

Correctional institutions with marked 
custodial orientations are characterized 
by the relatively high actual power of 
the cottage parent and custodial staff, 
while institutions with predominantly 
rehabilitative orientations raise the 
power level of rehabilitative positions, 
defining custodial roles in relation 0 
the rehabilitative function and lowet- 
ing the power of the cottage staff. In 
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many cases, where the definition of 
goals is in flux and unstable, inter- 
group conflict may be chronic or the 
external and internal necessities of 
control will emphasize custodial goals 
by default. For example, eligibility for 
discharge, in theory a rehabilitative 
decision, may be manipulated by the 
custodial staff as a control sanction. 

Even if inter-group conflict is mini- 
mal, conflicting role expectations of 
the administration may lead to intra- 
role conflict. Thus the cottage coun- 
selors at one of the schools described 
in the Maclver report on institutions 
for delinquents seem to be subject to 
extreme role strain (16, p. 23). Cres- 
sey (8) and Grusky (13) have de- 
scribed such conflicts in a prison set- 
ting and in the setting of a minimum 
security camp. In less custodial insti- 
tutions the cottage parent is generally 
asked to maintain control but is not, 
from his point of view, given the 
sanctions to do his job right. 

Since correctional institutions are 
often in an unstable relation to their 
environment, superintendents typical- 
ly find a good deal of their time taken 
up with organizational defense; that 
is, with protecting the organization 
and maximizing the receipt of facili- 
ties and legitimation (36). The su- 
perintendent may be led to abrogate 
his authority to personnel that insure 
organizational stability. The combina- 
tion of chronic pressure to economize, 
the inherent difficulty of evaluating 
the efficacy of rehabilitative policy, 
and the need to maintain organiza- 
tional stability and control create re- 
curring pressures that minimize the 
rehabilitative orientation. However, 
there is evidence that various organi- 
zations of personnel and policy are 
compatible with a given budget, and, 
furthermore, that adequate funds do 
hot insure rehabilitative organization 
(21). 

A typical bifurcation occurs along 
professional - non - professional lines. 
Part of the staff is highly educated, 
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trained, middle class, and profession- 
ally oriented, while another part tends 
to be poorly trained, have little edu- 
cation and is of lower class origin. 
Status distinctions may lead to re- 
stricted communication between 
groups, turning each into a closed so- 
cial unit similar to the status-linked 
groupings in hospitals. 

Adult members of lower status 
groups have difficulty gaining access 
to higher status groups. In contrast, 
many organizations provide defined 
channels of mobility by which mem- 
bers can rise in the organization. 
Blocked upward mobility increases 
the individual's dependence on _ his 
own status group for support and so- 
lidifies the group as a unit for social 
control. This tends to raise the power 
of key custodial personnel through 
their ability to reward or punish in- 
dividuals dependent on them. Thus 
effective institutionalization of reha- 
bilitative policy is further blocked. 
Barriers to communication and inter- 
action are probably lowest between 
the maintenance staff and the custo- 
dial staff, allowing informal patterns 
of cooperation to develop. Some in- 
stitutions have developed committee 
mechanisms to help bridge this gap 
(5, 19). 

Staff-client relations. As compared 
with most organizations in our society, 
staff-client relationships differ signifi- 
cantly in the juvenile correctional in- 
stitution. Basic to this difference are 
four characteristics: (1) clientele and 
staff form a community; (2) the cli- 
ents typically are drawn from a low 
social class and are social deviants; (3) 
staff are in a clearly superordinate 
position in relation to clients; and (4) 
adult and adolescent cultures are 
markedly divergent in our society. 
The fact that the staff associate almost 
continuously with the clients means 
that relationships tend to diffuseness, 
particularism, and affectivity; staff 


may easily develop warm relationships 
with some boys and none at all with 
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others. This is in contrast with most 
bureaucratic organizations in which 
the relationships with clients tend to- 
wards specificity, universalism, and af- 
fective-neutrality. In most correction- 
al institutions the cottage personnel 
tend to interact on a more intimate, 
diffuse, and personalized basis with 
the delinquents than do the rehabili- 
tative, professional staff. The profes- 
sional staff tend to interact on a seg- 
mented and specific basis with the cli- 
ents (12). Thus, in many ways, lower 
level staff have more chance to estab- 
lish warm, supportive relationships 
than anyone else, which according to 
current theory, are necessary for chang- 
ing identifications and values. Yet, 
the demands of the role of the cottage 
parent and his own attitudes may only 
reinforce the boys’ estrangement from 
society. Cottage staff find themselves 
confronted with the problem of man- 
aging from 15 to 70 boys. They must 
accomplish routine housekeeping, keep 
order, and prevent escapes. Unlike 
prisons, juvenile institutions usually 
do not even provide a wall to contain 
the delinquents. Few sanctions are 
available to the cottage staff; they have 
little training, often get little positive 
support from the professionals or the 
administration, and are most readily 
evaluated in terms of the visible cri- 
teria of control and cleanliness. 

The correctional institution must 
maintain discipline and minimize vio- 
lence in a population that has demon- 
strated its own lack of personal con- 
trols. The difficulty of maintaining 
control will vary with the age, sex, 
and traits of the delinquents that the 
institution serves. Since rewards may 
be largely controlled by staff, they have 
the opportunity to develop a variety 
of reward structures to achieve ends. 
However, the reward structure is a re- 
flection not only of the ends sought 
but also of staff perspectives on what 
means will achieve these ends. This 
entails a view of the nature of the cli- 
entele and how they will respond (an 


implicit learning and behavior theory). 

As stated by Gilbert and Levinson 
(11, pp. 20-36), the custodial orienta- 
tion gives rise to an ideology that fo- 
cuses upon the inherent nature of the 
client's difficulty and his lack of male- 
ability. The ideology stresses rigid dis- 
tinctions between types of people and 
the use of authoritarian techniques of 
interpersonal control. In contrast, the 
ideology of rehabilitation and therapy 
focuses on the _ socio-psychological 
causes of deviancy, on maleability and 
on permissiveness in interpersonal 
relations. 

The utilization of sanction struc- 
tures and interpersonal relationships 
congruent with these ideologies may 
have great effect upon client attitudes 
and upon client informal organization 
(12; 27). Client attitudes may 
hostile to the organization, or docile 
but distant, or cooperative and cynical, 
or cooperative and personally involved 
in the institution’s program. An in- 
structive comparison of attitudes can 
be made from the description of atti- 
tudes reported by Clemmer (4, p. 152) 
and McCorkle, Elias and Bixby (18, 
pp. 109-157). Our knowledge in this 
area has been gained predominantly 
with prison populations. We would 
expect anti-social and anti-organiza- 
tional attitudes to be less crystallized 
for juvenile offenders than for adult 
criminals. Therefore, the institution 
should be able to have a greater effect 
upon the former. 

Staff-client relations in an institu 
tion with custodial goals tend to be 
more restrictive than in a rehabilita- 
tive institution. They are more “rule- 
oriented” and work to maintain social 
distance between staff and client. In 
ideal form they serve to maintain an 
objective fairness. At worst, favorit- 
ism and individual bargaining take 
place (32). 


Client-client relations. Rehabilit- 


tion implies a substitution of positive 
social values for anti-social values. Yet 
it has long been said that the major 
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product of penal institutions is the 
teaching of criminal values. If it is 
assumed that the juvenile delinquent 
is more amenable to change than the 
adult offender and is less committed 
to anti-social patterns, then the values 
esteemed by the client informal or- 
ganization may be crucial in negating 
or supporting delinquent behavior 
patterns. 

The incoming delinquent is com- 
pletely denendent upon other offenders 
and upon staff for all social gratifica- 
tions and deprivations, and for many 
definitions of cognitive reality. Thus, 
other clients serve as a major socializa- 
tion agent to organizational practices 
and perspectives. As in any social sys- 
tem, clients rank actors and behave 
towards them in terms of a set of rele- 
vant criteria. The new client must, if 
he or she is to gain status and its re- 
wards, adequately meet these criteria. 

To a certain extent status criteria 
are imported into the organization. In- 
strumental and socio-emotional leader- 
ship have a degree of similarity in both 
delinquent and nondelinquent peer 
groups. Sophistication, athletic abili- 
ty, personal appearance, strength, per- 
sonality characteristics are all brought 
with the boy into the organization. 
However, the criteria that may be most 
affected by institutional practices are 
also those that are most relevant to 
rehabilitative goals. For instance, cli- 
ent Organization may stress “con” val- 
ues— the unfairness of society and 
staff, and the necessity of proving 
one’s worth by anti-social behavior; 
Or it may stress the necessity of facing 
reality, being fair, and proving one’s 
worth by socially approved means. 

Like the mental hospital which 
must accommodate the hospital to the 
patient, correctional institutions with 
rehabilitative aims cannot merely force 
the offender to accommodate to it. 
They require voluntaristic participa- 
tion and identification. We would ex- 
pect client organization to favor atti- 
tudes that support goals of rehabilita- 


tion the more the clients perceive the 
staff as working for the interests of the 
clients.* When there is not this per- 
ception overt compliance may take 
place, but covertly rehabilitative goals 
are sabotaged. Professional staff work- 
ing in predominantly custodial insti- 
tutions have often found themselves 
being “used” by the other staff and 
by the clients. 


Some kind of modus vivendi must 
be reached between client leadership 
and staff in any institution if perpetu- 
al crisis is to be avoided. Staff in an 
institution have something to bargain 
with. They can “sell” prerogatives, 
positions, and psychological rewards. 
And what they “sell” influences not 
only the ranking criteria but also the 
structure of client organization. Struc- 
tures can be found ranging from those 
that are hierarchically organized around 
the control of violence and communi- 
cation to those that are less rigid and 
decentralized (16; 38). The multiple 
goals of most institutions affect client 
structure by: (1) introducing incon- 
sistencies into the relationships be- 
tween staff and clients; (2) allowing 
clients to play off one staff group 
against the other; and (3) by present- 
ing client organization with an un- 
stable situation. The existence of con- 
flicting staff groups contributes to the 
breakdown of a rigid client structure 
by giving access to facilities to clients 
who are not among the more influen- 
tial of the clients, thus breaching the 
monolithic client system of more cus- 
todial institutions or prisons. 


The ability of the institution to af- 
fect client organization is also depen- 
dent upon the personality structure of 
the offender. Reiss’s investigations 
would imply that the “Relatively Inte- 
grated” delinquent should be more 


*In many ways delinquents stand in a 
relation to the organization similar to the 
primary members of military or industrial 
organizations. Their identification with the 
organization seems to be a crucial deter- 
minant of their organizational behavior. 
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adaptive than either the “Defective 
Super-Ego” or the “Weak Ego” of- 
fender (25; 26). Since the delinquent 
sub-culture supports the values of the 
peer group, the problem of the correc- 
tional institution is to structure the 
situation so that the anti-social values 
of the primary group are replaced by 
more positive ones (6). Rehabilita- 
tion of the “Defective Super-Ego” and 
the “Weak Ego” offender may well 
require both extinction of delinquent 
values and development of socially 
approved values by therapeutic tech- 
niques. 


CONCLUSIONS 

We have attempted to delineate the 
character of correctional institutions 
for delinquents. Reflecting a growing 
body of literature, the analysis has 
stressed the fact, that, like other large- 
scale organizations, these dependent 
institutions are involved in a web of 
relationships with the external en- 
vironment. 


Strategically, the analysis has pro- 
ceeded from the characteristics of the 
goals and the external environment to 
the structured relationships of the staff 
and their effects upon client behavior. 
Some of the characteristics which are 
most striking about correctional insti- 
tutions are (a) the critical climate of 
opinion in which they operate; (b) 
the fact that they are resource-deprived 
institutions; (c) the abstract quality 
of rehabilitative goals and the diffi- 
culty of proving one technique to be 
more successful than another; (d) the 
multiplicity of functions assigned the 
institutions; and finally (e) the fact 
that these are “total institutions.” 

Correctional institutions will vary 
along many of the dimensions dis- 
cussed. For example, we should not 
expect all local communities to have 
equal tolerance of escapees. The size 
of the community, its history, and 
other factors will condition its reac- 
tion to the institution. Similarly we 


should not expect all guards or cottage 
parents to develop ideologies congru- 
ent with the goals of the organization. 
Future research must be directed at 
ascertaining the conditions under 
which the phenomena herein de- 
scribed occur. 
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IMAGES OF WITHDRAWAL BEHAVIOR IN DISASTERS: 
SOME BASIC MISCONCEPTIONS 


ENRICO L. QUARANTELLI 
The Ohio State University 


In the last decade, the research ef- 
forts of social scientists have increas- 
ingly been directed to the reaction of 
people and communities in disaster 
situations (5; 9; 17; 28; 29). Much 
of the research has been stimulated by 
the threat posed for American society 
by nuclear warfare and the necessity 
of deriving civilian defense measures 
(20; 45). However, disasters are not 
confined to wartime and research in 
the area has theoretical as well as 
practical implications. The present 
paper assumes this larger framework. 

Various studies have uncovered 
basic misconceptions about human be- 
havior in disasters. This paper brings 
together such findings concerning one 
selected kind of disaster reaction. Our 
starting point is the perspective of 
those persons or organizations who 
are most involved in disaster control 
and relief activities. Most agencies 
and officials assume victim popula- 
tions withdraw as soon as possible 
from impact areas (23). This assump- 
tion involves three not altogether con- 
sistent images of withdrawal behavior. 
One image is that of “panic”; another 
is that of “dependency”. Additionally 
superimposed on these two images is 
another one of “control”. That is, 
whether withdrawal be thought of in 
the form of panic and/or dependency, 
the assumption is made that such be- 
havior can be controlled. Certain mis- 
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conceptions about all three images 
will be examined. 


THE “PANIC” IMAGE 


Withdrawal behavior is often vis- 
ualized as taking the form of highly 
disorganized flight by hysterical indi- 
viduals who have stampeded at the 
sight of actual or potential danger. 
The flight is pictured as marked by 
irrational decisions, illogical actions, 
and an anti-social disregard for others. 
In general, the expectation is one of 
widespread personal and social chaos 
as the disaster victims flee. 

As depicted, this image might ap- 
pear extreme. However it is the im- 
plicit image that is operative in many 
cases. This can be seen in what of- 
ficials and administrators assume in 
their planning and thinking, as well as 
in what they do and decide about dis- 
aster problems. 


The expectation of a panicky form 
of withdrawal is illustrated, for in- 
stance, in a recent statement on com- 
munity disasters prepared for the 
guidance of nurses. Panic is stated as 
being one of the five most common 
reactions to disasters, if not the most 
common. The behavior is said to be 
characterized by a: 

P “blind flight” reaction, mani- 
fested by wild running about .. . or 
otherwise disorganized hysterical _be- 
havior. Absence of judgment and logical 
thinking will be conspicuous. Such an 
individual requires prompt and effective 
action, both to protect him from the 
consequences of his undirected behavior 
and to prevent his panic from spreading 
throughout the group (34, p. 437). 
Also indicative of the image held is 

the failure of responsible officials, at 
times, to take appropriate actions dur- 
ing pre-impact periods of possible dis- 
asters because of their anxiety about 
initiating panic. For example, city of- 
ficials and state police refused to order 
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the evacuation of an eastern ocean re- 
sort, despite the urgent recommenda- 
tions of the Weather Bureau and the 
Coast Guard, because they feared such 
action on their part would precipitate 
a panicky flight. They preferred to 
chance the danger of inaction, even 
though they knew the intensity of the 
hurricane heading for their low lying 
area, and the likelihood that the two 
routes from the city would become 
impassable if the storm were of the 
magnitude predicted (22, p. 5). 


Concern over evoking panicky re- 
actions sometime hinders even the 
alerting of people to possible dangers. 
Thus during the Rio Grande floods, 
some Mexican and American officials 
felt that they had to play down warn- 
ings otherwise people would panic 
(6). Because of a similar concern, 
forecasts of tornado conditions were 
not issued prior to the Worcester tor- 
nado (37). In a much more circum- 
scribed crisis situation but because of 
this same fear of initiating panic, 
alarm bells were not rung on the col- 
lision-doomed Andrea Doria (36). 


Much civilian defense planning in 
this country also assumes that not only 
will withdrawal be inevitable, but that 
it will be markedly maladaptive, un- 
thinking, and contagious behavior. 
The major control problem is seen as 
one of stopping a panicky exodus. 
This is manifested in official articles 
(one by the former Civil Defense 
[CD] head very aptly illustrating our 
point by being called — Panic, the 
Ultimate Weapon?) (32), manuals, 
conferences, committee reports, and 
the literature distributed by many state 
and local CD agencies (10; 11; 16; 
18; 22; 24). The narrowness of the 
focus is pinpointed by the observation 
made in a critique of a CD walkout 
exercise that “the problem of evacu- 
ation has largely been visualized up to 
now as being one of holding back the 
public from fleeing the city in a rout” 
(23, p. 7). 


This is not a distinctively American 
cultural reaction. Prior to World War 
II, British planners also proceeded on 
the assumption that in the event of 
war: 

. a large exodus from London and 
other cities was inevitable; panic would 
send the people out and unless the Gov- 
ernment took firm control . . . chaos and 
confusion were bound to ensue, ... In 
its deliberations, the question was viewed 
not as a problem of getting people away, 
but as a problem of preventing panic 
flight. This led . . . to the suggestion 
that the [police] force should be en- 
larged and a cordon thrown round Lon- 
don. So convinced was the committee 

. that a “disorderly general flight” 
would take place that it felt it could not 
carry its study further until a decision 
had been reached on “how control of the 

population was to be exercised.” (46, 

p. 23). 

Nothing remotely approaching 
these expectations materialized. Peo- 
ple showed a great reluctance to leave. 
For example, only 37 per cent of the 
total evacuable number of mothers 
and children left London (21, p. 79). 
This is the actual problem in most 
peace and wartime disasters — that of 
getting movement rather than pre- 
venting it. This should not be sur- 
prising. Human beings have a very 
strong tendency to continue with their 
on-going lines of action in preference 
to initiating new courses of activity. 

Where the disaster threat is slow 
moving as in the instance of floods, 
this tendency inevitably poses a task of 
major magnitude for control officials. 
Studies of and reports about dozens of 
floods in American society consistently 
mention a reluctance to withdraw 
(23). However, this is not a peculiarly 
American cultural trait. It has similar- 
ly been reported for flood-threatened 
Mexican, English, Dutch, and Italian 
groups. In some of these instances, 
even the threat of force and coercive 
measures were not enough to motivate 
all inhabitants to leave their endan- 
gered areas (23). 


Nor is this tendency to remain in 
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threatened locations confined to flood 
situations. An unwillingness to with- 
draw has been documented for disas- 
ters ranging from maritime catastro- 
phes to air attacks on metropolitan 
areas to avalanches advancing on 
mountain villages (16; 21; 36; 46). 
It also has been reported for threats 
which endure and increase in intensity 
like epidemics, and for those marked 
by brief violent impact such as ex- 
plosions (23; 28). 


Sometime even when their physical 
world is literally disintegrating around 
them, substantial number of individ- 
uals refuse to withdraw from the im- 
pact area. What may appear to be an 
objectively impossible stress situation 
to an outsider, may not be so subjec- 
tively defined by the persons involved. 
For example, Bootle, England, a city 
of about 55,000 people was bombed 
nightly for a week. Sixty per cent of 
all houses were damaged at least 
twice, and only 10 per cent escaped 
serious damage. Community facilities 
were shattered and all the main roads 
for motor transportation were blocked. 
Yet despite this extensive damage, 
with all its consequent effects on food 
distribution, gas, water, and public 
services in general, around one fourth 
of the population remained to sleep in 
their homes throughout the raids (46, 
p. 311). 


Mass media accounts frequently re- 
port “thousands” or whole communi- 
ties fleeing upon the receipt of hurri- 
cane warnings. However, systematic 
studies of such situations do not bear 
out these accounts. Thus despite in- 
tensive warnings about Hurricane 
Florence, 66 per cent of the inter- 
viewed respondents in a Florida town 
did not leave their homes. Only about 
17 per cent went to the shelters pre- 
pared by authorities (23, p. 8). In a 
New England city hit by Hurricane 
Carol and Edna in quick succession, 
only 4 per cent of the inhabitants 
evacuated each time (33). The evi- 


dence suggests that such withdrawal 
behavior as does occur, is by transients 
such as tourists and not by the resi- 
dent population (23). 


Just as disaster agencies generally 
overestimate withdrawal because of 
the panic image, so do the mass com- 
munication agencies. This is true even 
when the news sources are present in 
the impact area. For example, there 
was an exodus from flood stricken Port 
Jervis, New York, when a false rumor 
spread about a dam break. Local 
newspaper accounts said “most of the 
city” of 9,000 inhabitants had fled. 
An actual field study showed that at a 
very maximum perhaps one fourth 
might have evacuated (8, p. 10). 


People not only do not bolt from 
endangered areas; they sometimes re- 
turn to them if they have left even 
though the threat is still existent. This 
is well illustrated in the return to their 
home towns by many German and 
English war-time evacuees. Over 60 
per cent of the British government- 
sponsored evacuees had returned four 
months after their initial evacuation 
(21, p. 89). This drift back continued 
at a steady rate and despite official 
pleas, to areas that were prime targets 
for air and rocket attacks. At a time 
when the city was being bombed every 
night, even children were being 
brought back to London at nearly as 
rapid a rate as they were being evacu- 
ated (46). Similarly in Germany, 
children were brought back in the face 
of governmental efforts to discourage 
it by refusing to provide schooling or 
ration cards (21, p. 90). The same 
drift back to threatened areas has also 
been reported for prolonged epidemics 
(23). To be sure, if severity of threat 
continues to increase as in the instance 
of the air attacks on Japan, there is a 
gradual increase in withdrawal with 
fewer return movements (21). Never- 
theless, the overall picture is clearly 
far from one of people wildly fleeing 
upon a sign of danger. 
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Scientific studies of disasters do not 
bear out the existence of pandemoni- 
um and chaos, or the extensive panic- 
stricken reactions frequently reported 
in journalistic and popular accounts, 
or by involved observers (e.g., relief 
personnel). Much of the discrepancy 
between the two versions lies in the 
failure of the non-scientist to note a 
distinction between personal and so- 
cial disorganization. As W. I. Thomas 
pointed out long ago, one can be pres- 
ent without the other. In disasters 
there often is relatively widespread so- 
cial or community disorganization con- 
current with lack of disorganization at 
the individual and small group level. 

Thus Clifford in his study of the 
Rio Grande flood, noted that organ- 
ized rescue and evacuation by com- 
munity agencies in the areas of great- 
est danger all but totally collapsed. 
Less than 5 per cent of the 30,000 
evacuees from Piedras Negras, Mexico 
were helped by any organization at all 
(7, p. 84). However, in the absence 
of community wide coordination the 
inhabitants continued to act out their 
family and friendship roles. At the in- 
dividual and small group level there 
was relatively deliberate behavior and 
much mutual assistance in evacuating 
the area. Thus on the American side, 
in Eagle Pass, 26 per cent of the re- 
spondents received help in evacuating 
from their immediate family, 20 per 
cent from other relatives, and 50 per 
cent from friends and neighbors (7, 
p. 118). In this and in drastically dif- 
ferent kinds of disasters (e.g. the 
Texas City explosion) (27), below the 
community level, there was not the 
disorganization in fleeing from the 
disaster scene that is assumed in the 
Panic image. 

In addition to confusing social and 
personal disorganization, there is also 
a frequent failure to recognize that in- 
volved individuals and groups are 
often acting on the basis of different 
definitions of the disaster situation. 
This is illustrated in the behavior ex- 


hibited during a series of house ex- 
plosions in a Rochester, New York 
suburb. Viewed from the vantage 
point of an airplane, the withdrawal 
that was occurring might seem chaotic, 
and generally analogous to the helter- 
skelter observable if an ant hill is 
toppled over. However, a study re- 
vealed that viewed from the perspec- 
tive of participants, there was relative- 
ly reasoned, controlled, logical and 
adaptive withdrawing from specific 
points of danger. In the course of 
interacting with others, divergent defi- 
nitions of places of safety were devel- 
oped, and accordingly led to different 
withdrawal patterns. As the NORC 
report stated: 

Although people engaged in a crowd- 
like behavior . . . all critical judgment 
was not lost. People talked over the 
merits of moving from one place to an- 
other. They discussed the advisability of 
fleeing from the area altogether. There 
was a tendency to respond rather quickly 
to some suggestion on the part of others, 
but on the whole, people remained some- 
what discriminating — taking into con- 
sideration various aspects of the situation 
as they saw them. 

By far the most common activity that 
emerged out of the interaction of mem- 
bers of milling groups was a type of 
withdrawal behavior. As people talked 
over the event among themselves they 
would decide that some particular loca- 
tion, such as a backyard or the lawn in 
front of an all electric house, was a posi- 
tion of relative safety. On the basis of 
the group consensus they would then 
move to those places. . . . Scme people 
left the area . . . because they felt the 
area in general to be an unsafe place 
with hcuses exploding all around them 
(28, pp. 135-136). ; 
Another reason why the overall pic- 

ture of withdrawal behavior that 
emerges from various disaster studies 
is drastically different from that im- 
plied in the “panic” image, is because 
the latter image fails to note the differ- 
ence between flight and panic flight. 
The two are not equivalent. Panic is 
flight where the individual ceases to 
play any social role whatsoever and 
merely flees (36; 38; 39). Withdrawal 
that assumes this form is extremely 
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rare. Most withdrawal behavior in- 
volves definite role playing especially 
along lines of primary group ties. 
Thus in the precipitous so-called “pan- 
ic flight” from Port Jervis (mentioned 
earlier) there was no solitary flight, 
and 23 per cent of those fleeing even 
made attempts to assist community 
members other than those who were 
in their own original fleeing group 
(8). 

Additionally, when panic does occur 
it is very seldom on a large scale. 
Panic flights are almost always highly 
localized episodes, with few partici- 
pants, and of short duration. In fact, 
except for some instances involving 
armies, the author after eight years of 
intensively seeking for such cases, can 
not cite a single clear cut instance 
where more than three or four score 
people were involved. The often cited 
case of the Invasion from Mars broad- 
cast did not involve withdrawal lead- 
ing to cessation of all role playing or 
much flight for that matter. (Even 
the Cantril study reported that around 
84 per cent of the audience was in no 
way disturbed by the broadcast [4] ). 
Many supposed cases of “mass panic”, 
upon examination turn out to be crisis 
situations where behavior other than 
flight was manifested. 


Even in those rare situations where 
panic does occur, the majority of par- 
ticipants in the situation seldom en- 
gage in panic flight. Here again as in 
the instance of the Martian broadcast, 
incorrect versions prevail regarding 
what happened in historically famous 
cases like the Cocoanut Grove night 
club fire or the Iroquois theatre fire. 
The available evidence fairly clearly 
suggests that panic was not the model 
form of withdrawal even in those 
highly circumscribed situations (36). 
More systematic studies of very exten- 
sive disasters like the California earth- 
quake of 1952, or the two atomic 
bombings definitely indicate that the 
overwhelming majority of persons did 


not panic in such cataclysmic circum- 
stances either. Only very isolated in- 
stances of such flight behavior were 
found (21; 36). 

The evidence is conclusive that 
when withdrawal does occur, it does 
not manifest itself in the way implied 
in the “panic” image. Such narrow 
emphasis on and concern with panic 
is actually dysfunctional. It results in 
a failure to predict and to be respon- 
sive to the stress behaviors that do 
occur. It leads to the overlooking of 
more important problems that do arise 
in connection with withdrawal. 


THE “DEPENDENCY” IMAGE 


In contrast to the hyperactivity as- 
sumed in the “panic” image, the “de- 
pendency” image embodies the idea of 
passivity. Withdrawal is visualized as 
taking the form of officially guided 
evacuations by helpless victims, who 
are so devoid of initiative that every- 
thing has to be done for them. The 
picture is one of docile and impotent 
individuals, waiting childlike for 
someone to take care of them. In gen- 
eral, the expectation is almost one of 
apathetic dependency on “Big Broth- 
ers” in the guise of relief workers and 
welfare planners. 


Here again the image might appear 
overdrawn. However, it is an implicit 
one that clearly guides the thinking 
and planning of many disaster-con- 
cerned organizations and their person- 
nel. Field procedures of various agen- 
cies and designers of disaster plans 
generally assume that the bulk of dis- 
aster victims will attain personal safe- 
ty and comfort mostly through the re- 
sources of official sources. Or in the 
words of a former Red Cross presi- 
dent, agency help is needed because 
disasters create: 

shock . . . uncertainty, crippling anxiety, 

-loss of confidence, discouragement, de- 
pendence . . . at the very time when the 
needs for social helpfulness are greatest 
and most acute, the normal protective 
and helping processes are inoperative or 

disrupted (3, p. 110). 
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There is some limited evidence of 
a “disaster syndrome.” The initial 
stages of this reaction involve a state 
of apathy or shock leading to a re- 
gression in normal cognitive processes. 
It has been reported occurring follow- 
ing relatively sudden, violent-type 
catastrophes (47; 49). 

However the “disaster syndrome” 
appears only in the more traumatic 
kinds of disasters, is confined to the 
post impact period, and is of short 
duration (its initial stage seldom en- 
during more than minutes or hours 
(9; 23). More important, the reac- 
tion does not occur on a large scale. 
Some disaster researchers have specu- 
lated that it might affect anywhere 
from 33 to 75 per cent of disaster vic- 
tims (47, p. 152; 49, p. 110). But 
one of the few disaster studies that 
used an area probability sample, found 
that only 14 per cent of all respond- 
ents may have manifested the initial 
stages of the syndrome (15, p. 39). 
In the Flint-Beecher, Michigan tor- 
nado a figure of less than 20 per cent 
was reported (14, p. 86). There is 
evidence too that the reaction is cul- 
turally structured. It has not been ob- 
served in studies of responses to ty- 
phoons on Yap nor in reactions to ex- 
plosive and destructive volcanic erup- 
tions among the Orokaivas in New 
Guinea (25; 41). 

Disaster victims react in an active 
manner, not passively as implied in 
the dependency image. They do not 
just wait around for offers of aid by 
Organizations. They act on their own, 
sometime even contrary to the ex- 
pressed wishes of formal agencies and 
public authorities. On a large scale, 
once they have started to react to the 
crisis, victims show personal initiative 
and a pattern of self and informal 
mutual help. Observations of flood 
evacuees in India suggest this is true 
even in societies passively oriented to- 
wards nature, and with a fatalistic atti- 
tude about personal crises and prob- 
lems (36). 


In general, disaster victims work out 
their own private withdrawal arrange- 
ments. For example, when a tornado 
hit Worcester, approximately 10,000 
persons were made homeless. How- 
ever, only about 50 individuals were 
housed by the public authorities. Dis- 
placed persons instead moved in with 
other family members, intimates, 
neighbors, and generally ignored the 
formal agencies (40). Such behavior 
additionally suggests an exaggeration 
of the belief regarding weakened kin- 
ship and primary ties in modern mass 
societies, and the full transfer of pro- 
tective functions from the family to 
large scale organizations (35). 


Viewed cross-culturally, the network 
of informal social relationships of so- 
cieties seems to come especially to the 
fore in situations of this kind. Exten- 
sive mutual and self help and disre- 
gard of official sources has been docu- 
mented for English flood evacuees 
and Japanese bombing refugees (23; 
50). In one Mexican flood only 4.7 
per cent of around 40,000 of those 
who evacuated received aid of an of- 
ficial organization. They relied instead 
on the help of friends and neighbors 
(7, p. 84). Data from wartime evacu- 
ations also report the same strong in- 
dependent and avoidance behavior. Of 
around 1,400,000 persons made home- 
less in the London region, only about 
one in seven passed through the offi- 
cial rest centers provided (46, p. 301). 


Even when the housing facilities of 
a whole community undergo complete 
or great destruction, there is still no 
inevitable movement towards emer- 
gency mass shelters. When 55 per 
cent of Eagle Pass, Texas, a city of 
10,000 was inundated and other sec- 
tions were threatened, only 350 per- 
sons made use of the available mass 
shelters in safe public buildings (6). 
Similarly in the 1955 California floods, 
in the hardest hit area, over 50,000 
people had to evacuate their homes. 
However, 38 Red Cross shelters in 13 
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towns registered only 9,260 persons, 
around 18 per cent of all the evacuees 
(43, p. 163). 

Mass shelters are seldom used for 
the purpose for which they are orig- 
inally established. For instance, from 
15,000 to 20,000 persons were forced 
by a flash flood to evacuate Vanport, 
Oregon. Less than 15 per cent of the 
evacuees, however, went to the more 
than 20 public shelters set up in near- 
by Portland (1). These shelters were 
therefore transformed into temporary 
food and clothing distribution centers. 
This often happens in disaster situ- 
ations and could be viewed positively. 
What otherwise might not be avail- 
able (i.e., distribution centers), are 
frequently ready at hand to be used as 
relief and rehabilitation activities are 
commenced. In this way perhaps, the 
misconception of dependency might 
be considered as having at least one 
positive latent function for relief 
operations. 

In general, as in the instance of the 
expectation of “panic,” an anticipation 
of “dependency” leads to a looking for 
what does not occur, with a conse- 
quent misdirection of organizational 
activity, and a failure to foresee and 
adequately provide for that which does 
occur. Thus in an Arkansas tornado, 
since the destruction of housing in 
some towns was close to 100 per cent, 
extensive preparations were made to 
receive and house evacuees in dormi- 
tories and public buildings. However, 
all but 2 per cent of the victims went 
elsewhere. There was little relation- 
ship between the time, energy, and 
personnel mobilized to prepare the 
emergency quarters and the actual us- 
age of those facilities. In the process 
furthermore, crucial needs were ig- 
nored — e.g., the necessity of a cen- 
tralized clearing house of information 
regarding whereabouts and conditions 
of evacuated victims (23). In many 
disasters moreover, the dependency 
image is actively dysfunctional in that 
it often leads to the duplication of un- 
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necessary efforts and an intensification 
of the already existing societal con- 
fusion. 


The pattern of mutual and self help 
also prevails in other withdrawal ac- 
tivities besides that of obtaining shel- 
ter. Victims repeatedly show an abil- 
ity, particularly when working in small 
informal groups, to cope with most 
immediate disaster problems (except 
those requiring highly specialized 
skills or special equipment as in some 
kinds of medical treatment). In the 
Flint-Beecher tornado the victim and 
fringe population, with almost no aid 
from formal agencies were able within 
3 to 4 hours to rescue and bring to 
nearby hospitals from two thirds to 
three fourths of the 927 casualties. 
In fact, less than a fifth of the dis- 
aster-struck population had amy con- 
tact at all with organizations during 
the early hours of the emergency 
period (14, p. 117). 

Even in the most extensive disasters 
the formal agencies contact but a rela- 
tive fraction of all victims. Thus the 
official statistics of the American Red 
Cross clearly show that emergency 
mass care was given to but a relatively 
small proportion of victims in any of 
its principal disaster relief operations 
from 1906 to 1955 (42, pp. 121-122). 
Similarly, in a systematic study NORC 
found that in a post-tornado impact 
period of three weeks, only around a 
third of the respondents had had con- 
tact of any kind with either the Red 
Cross or the Salvation Army (28). 

The evidence is fairly strong that 
far from seeking and being dependent 
on formal disaster organizations, these 
are the last source that people turn to 
for help when seeking to cope with 
crisis-created problems. Rosow has 
well depicted the hierarchy of assist- 
ance seeking. He noted: 

... the hierarchy of orientation in seek- 

ing and giving help ran from informal, 

intimate groups to formal, less familiar 

agencies. .. . 

Sources of help could be ranked in an 
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order of preference or closeness to the 
person. People sought help first from 
family and intimates. Then they turned 
to larger membership groups where they 
felt a sense of belonging (viz., church, 
occasionally place of work, etc.) They 
looked next to other individual members 
of the community (casual acquaintances 
and strangers). Only then, fourth, did 
they turn to more impersonal formal 
organizations. These were almost in- 
variably the most familiar, established 
community institutions (viz., radio sta- 
tions, police, welfare department, etc.). 

Their final source was the group of 

special disaster agencies (viz., Red Cross, 

Civil Defense, etc.). 

. .. the general responses . . . charac- 
terized by informal self help and spon- 
taneous mutual aid rather than a reli- 
ance on public services . . . caused in- 
experienced authorities to over-estimate 
the welfare needs in food, housing and 
clothing which they would be called 
upon to provide (40, pp. 87-88). 

To emphasize the reasonable and 
striving behavior of persons in with- 
drawal is not to deny the importance 
and fundamental need for planning 
and actions by formal agencies. Un- 
der most circumstances, and especially 
the wider the scope of the disaster, or- 
ganizations can do much to ameliorate 
and soften the problems involved in 
any sort of withdrawal. Nevertheless, 
it is a fact that responsible agencies 
and officials often have the incorrect 
images of “panic” and/or “dependen- 
cy” discussed above with consequent 
inefficiencies and dysfunctionalities in 
their operations.* 


In summary, even under very severe 


*That misconceptions are not the mo- 
nopoly of organizational personnel and the 
general populace only, can be illustrated by 
noting this statement in a 1956 text on 
social contre]: 


In times of crisis such as induced by 
tornado, fire, flood, explosion, or destruc- 
tion by war, the old habits of life are 
suddenly destroyed, and all existing sys- 
tems of control are temporaril 
thrown out of gear. The entire social 
mechanism is thrown out of line. Gen- 
eral chaos reigns. . . . Orderly rescue 
work and reconstruction are impossible 
until some authority takes charge (26, 
P. 399). 


stress people do not become complete- 
ly irresponsible or totally impotent; 
rather they seek in conjunction with 
others to solve their withdrawal prob- 
lems in those ways that appear most 
reasonable to them as they view the 
situation. Generally the same can be 
said of them that has been said of 
combat soldiers: “Under the most 
harrowing circumstances, they are able 
to control fear or anxiety, to think 
clearly and to make appropriate de- 
cisions with rapidity” (19, pp. 53-54). 


THE “CONTROL” IMAGE 


Whether it be thought in terms of 
the “panic” and/or “dependency” 
images, it is also implicitly assumed 
by most disaster authorities that with- 
drawal can be controlled to a very 
high degree. Many formal disaster 
plans specify in fine details the sup- 
posed ways of controlling all but the 
most ephemeral of withdrawal be- 
havior. Rather extensive structuring 
of the behavior is envisioned as pos- 
sible, actually as well as ideally. 

Unlike the other two this image 
might not appear overdrawn but sim- 
ply obvious. This is the image disaster 
agencies would be expected to have. 
However, this is just the point. Sel- 
dom in the thinking and planning of 
disaster administrators, is any question 
raised about the basic feasibility of 
such social engineering. The objective 
is taken for granted and jt is assumed 
that means can be devised to 
achieve it. 

There is even a tendency to view 
any “unplanned” withdrawal as unfor- 
tunate and disruptive behavior. As 
one agency official remarked about 
some upper New York state flood vic- 
tims: “These darn people going off 
and doing things for themselves are 
just making a mess out of things. We 
can’t send them off the right way and 
keep proper track of them” (36). A 
similar attitude was more formally ex- 
pressed by an advisory committee for 
civil defense which stated that: 
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After civilian disaster due to enemy 
action, unregulated evacuation should be 
de-emphasized and rigidly controlled. 
Any but the most carefully regulated and 
disciplined evacuation will tend to dis- 
rupt transport, clog roads, dissolve group 
and family ties, and tear the individual 
away from any useful group role in dis- 
aster control and restoration of the 
community (2, p. 4). 

Any formal organization or govern- 
mental agency with enough physical 
force at its disposal can move relative- 
ly rapidly large blocs of people. How- 
ever, this has happened only where the 
reactions of the people involved were 
of no great import, and where the cir- 
cumstances were defined as unusual 
even for a time of crisis. Thus during 
World War Il, the U. S. government 
evacuated around 100,000 Japanese- 
Americans from the West Coast and 
the Soviet government transplanted 
certain ethnic groups from southern 
Russia to its Eastern areas, in both 
cases the moves being justified on the 
grounds of suspected disloyalty (31; 
44). 

Apart from such unusual situations, 
however, even totalitarian govern- 
ments using compulsory measures dur- 
ing wartime, have found it exceeding- 
ly difficult to initiate or prevent with- 
drawal. Frequently orders have had to 
be rescinded in the face of widespread 
violations or violent objections. In 
Germany, for example, the authorities 
had.to abandon direct and indirect at- 
tempts to prevent through official 
regulations, the return by children to 
cities from which they had been 
evacuated (48). Different social sys- 
tems have had similar difficulties in 
enforcing compulsory measures. The 
British government in both World 
Wars initially banned the use of sub- 
way stations as overnight shelters 
from air raids. Both times, however, 
people continued to withdraw to the 
stations. The official regulations had 
to be changed (37). No greater suc- 
cess was obtained from an order aimed 
at preventing treacking behavior (i.e., 
the overnight withdrawal from a city 





which in the case of Plymouth, for 
instance, involved at one time a night- 
ly movement of between 30,000 to 
50,000 people) (46, p. 308). 

Lack of compliance with orders 
characterizes peacetime disasters too. 
In Zierikzee, Holland, an order to 
withdraw from the partially flooded 
city led not only to protests but an at- 
tempt to stay the order through legal 
court action. Nearly 3,000 of the resi- 
dents never did leave but remained in 
defiance of repeated commands to 
leave and the threat of physical force 
(37). Likewise, orders not to with- 
draw from an area as sometimes have 
been issued in cases of epidemics have 
also been often disregarded (23). 
When people feel they have a legiti- 
mate reason for non-compliance, the 
issuance of an order has no more effect 
than the existence of unpopular laws 
against gambling prevent such activi- 
ty. Disaster situations in themselves 
do not necessarily make people more 
pliable to direct organizational con- 
trol than they normally are. 


Scientific studies of disasters clearly 
show that at best outside agencies im- 
pose only a very relative and seg- 
mental ordering on the withdrawal be- 
havior of disaster victims. It is a very 
different picture from what organiza- 
tions believe possible. In part the dis- 
crepancy derives from the “panic” and 
“dependency” images discussed. These 
being incorrect, so is the belief that 
stems from them about the possibility 
of extensive control. 

However, other factors are also in- 
volved. Most disaster organizations, 
because of their selectivity of percep- 
tion on limited objectives or atypical 
followers, do not perceive disregard 
even of official proclamations as 4 
challenge to their basic presupposition 
about being able to structure with- 
drawal. As Fritz and Mathewson have 
noted: “Disaster control and relief 
agencies often gain a false sense of 
power and omnipotence over popula- 
tion movements by virtue of structur- 
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ing one segment of the total field (16, 
p. 80). For example, an alarm was 
sounded over a possible tidal wave hit- 
ting a California city. Officials issued 
an order and were able to clear the 
downtown area rather quickly. The 
evacuation was called a “success.” 
However, many of those who left went 
to the beach to look for the wave! 
Successful control of movement was 
evaluated in terms of getting people 
to withdraw from a specific area, not 
whether the withdrawal was to a place 
of safety (37). More often, officials 
simply observe just those persons who 
follow their orders and advice, and 
take it as evidence of their command 
of the total situation. 

Organizations also appear immune 
to contradictory evidence regarding 
their presupposition of control, be- 
cause the perceived failure of victims 
to follow orders is intercepted in part 
as institutional weaknesses in the 
means used. Lack of extensive control 
is attributed to inadequacies in ad- 
vance planning or inexperience in ad- 
ministrative skills. The problem is 
thus defined as a failure in procedural 
means and not whether the end ob- 
jective is one that can actually be 
realized. Frequent perceptions of lack 
of organizational control therefore do 
not serve to shake the belief in pos- 
sible control (somewhat in the same 
manner as “exceptions to the rule” 
seldom ever change the perception of 
racial and other stereotypes. ) 

Another underlying reason for the 
organizational viewpoint is the belief 
that social norms and values undergo 
major changes during a disaster situ- 
ation. It is believed that there occurs 
a relaxation or breakdown of pre-dis- 
aster taboos and values regarding 
modesty, privacy, intergroup relations, 
social class differences, etc. (17). 
Given relative absence of norms, it is 
assumed it becomes much more pos- 
sible than would otherwise be the case 
to direct the behavior of people along 
certain organizationally desired lines. 


However, the evidence indicates 
that at best there is only temporary 
and limited suspension of some norms. 
This fact is confused by the tendency 
in popular accounts and unsystematic 
observations to single out atypical 
happenings as if they were the model 
case. Thus, instances can be found of 
housing being shared by American 
Negro and white evacuees (30). There 
is, however, no data showing that this 
is ever a widespread disaster pattern. 
In fact, a study of a Louisiana area hit 
by Hurricane Audrey indicates that 
any such apparent deviation from 
norms actually may be part of the la- 
tent normative pattern, for “in times 
of impending danger or stress . . . it is 
customary [for Negroes] to seek ref- 
uge at the homes of friendly white 
employers” (12, p. 130). Only lim- 
ited changes in pre-impact norms oc- 
cur in other societies also. In the Hol- 
land flood evacuations, there were no 
major breeches of fundamental values 
and mores and but a temporary setting 
aside of a few secondary norms (37). 

This is what would be sociologically 
expected. It is difficult to conceive 
how lifetime socialization could be re- 
versed in a very short time period, or 
how social interaction could proceed 
without assuming the predictability 
given by the usual norms of any 
group. As Clifford in his cross-cul- 
tural study has noted: 

It is unrealistic to assume that in disaster 

situations major values of a system will 

lose their force or be displaced by other 
values. [Such values] are important in 
disaster action if they are important in 
normal situations in the community. The 
way in which patterns of social action 
and relationships are structured tend to 


persist as action components (7, p. 127, 
italics removed). 


Disaster organizations consequently do 
not have as normlessness a situation in 
which to structure withdrawal behav- 
ior as they seem to think they have. 

Very extensive control of withdraw- 
al might possibly be imposed by for- 
mal organizations in a situation ap- 
proaching total social unorganization. 
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However, while it is evident that there 
is more social or community than per- 
sonal or small group disruption, dis- 
sasters do not create situations of total 
social anomie. Only some of the cus- 
tomary large scale behavior patterns 
are rendered ineffectual, and this 
usually only in relatively extensive and 
devastating crises. And in such situ- 
ations mew social patterns quickly 
emerge after impact to restore a social 
equilibrium. Or as Form and Loomis 
have stated: “Far from having a con- 
dition of social anomie, social systems 
continue to operate through ail of the 
disaster stages, mew systems emerge, 
and continuity is found between the 
old and the emergent social systems” 
(13, p. 181). Under such conditions, 
it is impossible that an outside frame- 
work of extensive control could be 
imposed on withdrawal. 

Apart from being impossible, full 
control of withdrawal behavior is not 
necessarily desirable. It would for in- 
stance, be highly dysfunctional if im- 
pact populations let the burden of 
withdrawing fall exclusively on the 
efforts of disaster control agencies. It 
is apparent that in any but crises of 
the smallest scale, organizations would 
not be able to handle the task. The 
independent and striving behavior of 
victims represents a way pressure is 
taken off the security agencies of a 
social system, and displaced to those 
parts of the social structure, particu- 
larly the informal social groups, which 
can relatively adequately deal with 
the problem. 
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HOUSING DISCRIMINATION, SOCIAL CONFLICT, 
AND THE LAW 





DON J. HAGER 
Los Angeles State College 


In community relations and civil 
rights circles, advancing the idea and 
practice of equality of opportunity in 
housing has generally been viewed as 
a discouraging and disheartening proc- 
ess —a sentiment openly expressed at 
regional and national conferences on 
housing problems during the last dec- 
ade. This pessimism was undoubtedly 
intensified by the realization that hous- 
ing is the crucial civil rights issue in 
the North. 


BACKGROUND FACTORS 


This pervasive manifestation of 
pessimism on the housing “front” was 
composed of a number of stubborn 
and irreducible factors, and it may be 
both informative and useful to review 
the most significant of them. First, 
we note the crucial and strategic im- 
portance of residential segregation, 
whether statutory or de facto, in cre- 
ating and maintaining nearly all other 
forms of segregation — segregated 
schools, PTA’s, community services, 
employment, and segregated social, 
political, and religious activities; in- 
deed, a most ubiquitous and formid- 
able phenomenon. Second, the com- 
munity relations field was intimidated 
by the magnitude and depth of social 
and economic variables over which 
there seemed to be little possibility of 
exerting control, direction, or lever- 
age: massive internal migrations, the 
highest rate of horizontal mobility 
known among modern nations (nearly 
40 million persons change their place 
of residence annually in the United 
States), the decreasing but continuing 
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rural to urban shift, the continuing 
expansion of suburban communities, 
and the constant pressures brought 
about by the short supply of good 
housing at reasonable rents and prices. 
Population shifts have brought 
many changes in the economic, social, 
and political life of American cities, 
e.g., the tremendous surge Northward 
of many Negro citizens, thus increas- 
ing the voter population of Negroes 
in Northern cities —a fact reflected 
in the presence of four Negro Con- 
gressmen in the national legislature 
and in increasing numbers of Negroes 
serving in the upper echelons of state 
and local governments. But the size 
of the Negro Northward movement 
has somewhat obscured the substantial 
movement of the white Southern pop- 
ulation to the North and West and, as 
fragmentary evidence indicates, this 
population is encountering many of 
the classic problems that accompany 
social and economic re-location. 


Fourth, research and experience 
quickly taught us that housing, of all 
the major civil rights fields, is the area 
of greatest resistance to the idea of 
equality of opportunity. For as we 
scan civil rights efforts in transporta- 
tion, employment, education, and 
housing, we observe increasing resist- 
ance to the demands of equality of 
treatment and service. In addition, 
we discovered that there is no neces- 
sary carry-over of positive attitudes of 
group acceptance and co-operation 
from one area to another; that is, per- 
sons and groups may accept minority 
members on the job, but oppose their 
entry into the local community of 
neighborhood. Furthermore, the poli- 
cy and practice of open-occupancy 
housing re-generated old fears often 
associated with the conventional view 
of “social equality” — what, in socio- 
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logical circles, we refer to as the 
“status threat” — housing being con- 
sidered as a prime symbol of social 
status, recognition, and of related ego- 
involvements. This type of resistance 
calls our attention to the consequences 
that unresolved conflict between drives 
for social recognition and the de- 
mands of the egalitarian ethos may 
have for the attainment of equality of 
opportunity in the American social 
system. 

In particular, suburbanization has 
intensified the status dimension that is 
often reflected in opposition to open- 
occupancy housing. The suburbs have 
become, in many instances, prime “so- 
cial filters,” screening out the hetero- 
geneity of group backgrounds that is 
characteristic of the urban setting. To 
the extent that suburban movements 
are essentially “status movements” (5; 
8), place and type of residence may 
come to symbolize total social status in 
ways not generally possible in the city; 
heightened status-sensitivity tends to 
explain the hospitality that suburbia 
often extends to residential segrega- 
tion and other devices calculated to 
insure residence-validated social status. 
Thus, in dealing with these problems, 
sometimes in mistaken fashion, we 
grew increasingly sophisticated in 
theory and practice. We discovered, 
for example, that, although violence 
and intimidation may, on occasion, 
accompany the introduction of non- 
discriminatory housing policies, that 
many such “incidents” were not, in 
fact, due to “race differences” or to 
that old bromide “racial tensions,” but 
to differences in social experience, 
status, and expectation between the 
“old settlers” and the migrating “new- 
comers,” and to the stresses and strains 
that are commonly associated with 
population growth, migration, and 
community expansion. 

Fifth, it was also necessary to con- 
tend with the problems and obstacles 
generated by the extremely conserva- 
tive character of the housing industry 


—banking and lending institutions, 
developers, real estate associations, 
contractors and builders, insurance and 
mortgage companies, and the building 
trades—all seemingly engaged in a 
gigantic conspiracy to thwart the idea 
of open housing. The conservatism of 
the housing industry is unique in the 
American economy. In other fields, 
employment, for example, there have 
always been some internal forces for 
liberality and change, whether ema- 
nating from the unions or industry, 
but in housing one could only choose 
between conservatism and blind re- 
action. 

Finally, there was the inhibiting 
fact that the magnitude and complexi- 
ties of the housing problem in the 
United States were simply beyond the 
skills and experience of community re- 
lations practitioners and social scien- 
tists. Most of them lacked knowledge 
about and mastery of the mass of 
technical data, statistics, housing prac- 
tices, and market conditions, necessary 
to the informed advancement of open- 
occupancy housing. Few agencies, 
even large ones, employ a full-time 
staff member to explore and manage 
problems in minority housing. 

But the attempt to overcome and 
master these obstacles and circum- 
stances did, nonetheless, result in 
change and improvement. Out of the 
Depression period came the need and 
demand for low-cost housing; subven- 
tions were granted to the housing in- 
dustry for housing that it otherwise 
was not inclined to build; public 
attention was called to blight, slums, 
and their corroding impact on family 
and community life. The result of this 
concern and activity was to establish 
a mew perspective on housing — the 
idea that housing is a matter of public 
interest. Heretofore, housing in Ameri- 
ca was generally regarded as a wholly 
private matter; that is, families simply 
housed the:nselves wherever they could 
in the absence of any public concern 
about supply, market conditions, the 
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quality of available housing, or about 
the special problems of minorities, 
the aged, and low-income groups. 

Within a relatively short period, 
however, public interest was rapidly 
transformed into governmental aid 
and support —legislative and finan- 
cial. It was in this fashion that con- 
cern about minority housing and dis- 
criminatory practices grew apace with 
increased governmental activity in 
financing, renewal programs, and slum 
clearance. 


LAW, HOUSING, AND 
SOCIAL CONFLICT 


In recent years, law and legislation 
have extended the principle of public 
interest to housing discrimination: 
the United States Supreme Court de- 
clared that restrictive covenants were 
not enforceable in courts of law, pres- 
sure mounted to alter the discrimina- 
tory policies of FHA, and numerous 
states found it necessary to enact legis- 
lation barring discrimination in public 
and publicly-assisted housing. In fact, 
by 1959, eight state anti-discrimina- 
tion agencies were given jurisdiction 
over enforcing non - discriminatory 
policies in such housing.* Similarly, 
new legal bases were developed for 
the statutory prohibition of discrimi- 
nation in housing; that is, not only 
those established bases for barring dis- 
crimination where public funds are 
involved but, in addition, where gov- 
ernmental authority (eg. right of 
eminent domain) is invoked as an aid 
or condition for the development of 
housing, in the power retained by the 
state in granting tax exemption, in 
control over the use of land assembled 
and condemned by government au- 
thority, and in regulations enforcing 
proper concern for tenant re-location 
in large-scale redevelopment projects. 
In addition, New York City and Pitts- 
burgh have enacted municipal statutes 


*Colorado, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, and Washington. 





barring discrimination in private as 
well as public housing; the Pittsburgh 
statute bars discrimination in “any 
housing.” In other instances, certain 
states have turned over enforcement 
of anti-discrimination law in housing 
to existing statutory civil rights com- 
missions. In New Jersey, the supreme 
court of that state recently declared 
that a new Levittown development 
comes under the purview of New 
Jersey's anti-discrimination statutes. 
The legislative and litigative attack 
on housing discrimination is, of course, 
wholly consistent with the dramatic 
advances these approaches have made 
in other civil rights fields. This devel- 
opment also reflects increased accept- 
ance of the role of law in promoting 
and maintaining equality of oppor- 
tunity and a necessary relinquishing of 
an idea that has hampered inter-group 
relations for a quarter-century; name- 
ly, the curious notion that resort to 
law and litigation is “bad.” In part, 
reluctance to invoke legal remedies in 
the effort to attain civil rights and 
community relations objectives, springs 
from a one-sided and uninformed 
image of the law — the law as “police- 
man,” as naked, arbitrary force. But 
the law is also a major instrument of 
social change and the chief guarantor 
of individual rights and liberties. 
The negative image of the law re- 
flects the tendency of the “enlightened” 
middle class to identify the law solely 
with court suit and complaint, court- 
room hostilities, and “notoriety;” in 
intergroup relations, it most common- 
ly takes the form of assuming that re- 
sort to legal remedy inevitably “causes 
more conflict” and “worsens commu- 
nity relations.” It is also related to the 
view that serious social problems are 
primarily “caused” by personal or in- 
dividual dereliction, willfullness, ca- 
price, failure, and ignorance, and not 
by the strucrure of the social system, 
the inadequacy of means for the at- 
tainment of social goals, or by the 
conflicts and cross-pressures generated 
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by dilemmas in choice, values, and 
goals. This view not only has obvious 
quasi - religious and_psychologistic 
overtones, but serves to deflect atten- 
tion away from and subvert the analy- 
sis of the social origin and distribu- 
tion of such problems as discrimina- 
tion, crime, delinquency, and econom- 
ic deprivation. An examination of 
these views and the assumptions upon 
which they rest does provide an ex- 
planation for those programs that seek 
to solve social problems solely through 
“adjustment,” education, and gradual- 
ism and why, in fact, their advocates 
tend to reject, if not wholly misunder- 
stand, the role of law and litigation in 
the attainment of equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

The recent efforts of civil rights or- 
ganizations, for example, those of the 
NAACP and other agencies of similar 
purpose and function, are neither radi- 
cal nor revolutionary. Civil rights 
groups are not asking for special 
privileges or for radical revision of 
the existing constitutional system but, 
merely, for the extension and applica- 
tion of constitutionally - guaranteed 
civil rights to all citizens. The ironic 
aspect of the civil rights effort goes to 
the fact that it is often necessary to 
enact “enabling” legislation in order 
to guarantee proper recognition of 
rights already statutorily embedded in 
the Constitution. And yet there can be 
little quarrel with the observation that 
the civil rights approach to problems 
in discrimination has, in the last dec- 
ade, materially advanced the public 
welfare and the idea and practice of 
equality of opportunity, more rapidly 
and effectively than four decades of 
“greater intercultural equalitarianism,” 
“brotherhood,” and other devices of 
dubious validity and intellectual in- 
tegrity. 

But it cannot be said that social sci- 
ence is entirely blameless in promot- 
mg the view that legal redress and so- 
cial conflict are to be avoided, if not 
condemned. Social scientists, particu- 


larly sociologists, seem to have forgot- 
ten their Simmelian heritage; namely, 
that social conflict, whether religious, 
political, economic, legal, and indus- 
trial, has socially productive proper- 
ties, qualities, and functions (1; 9) — 
particularly when they are measured 
against the demands and expectations 
of the democratic state. The important 
task is not, therefore, the naive and in- 
discriminate attempt to “eliminate” or 
deny the social efficacy of conflict, but 
the creation and preservation of de- 
vices whereby conflict can be made so- 
cially productive (4). The field of 
law, however, often exhibits a greater 
understanding of the role of conflict 
in advancing the commonweal than is 
sometimes found in social scientific 
literature dealing with problems in 
intergroup relations — a considerable 
paradox in view of the fact that, in the 
development of sociological theory, so- 
cial conflict is generally regarded as 
one of the classic social processes of 
all human societies. 


LEGISLATIVE PURPOSE 
AND LIMITATION 


We must now consider, briefly, the 
purpose of anti-discrimination legis- 
lation enacted at local, state, or Federal 
levels. The purpose of such statutes is 
not only to bar discrimination, but to 
(a) place all available housing in the 
open, competitive market, and (b) to 
remove official and public sanction 
from the application of private preju- 
dices and discriminatory determina- 
tions. At this stage, we have also come 
to realize that where government does 
not legislate in the housing field, hous- 
ing policy and occupancy patterns 
will, by default, be set by private 
groups. 

But the success and promise of the 
legislative approach should not blind 
us to the fact that many discrimina- 
tory practices and policies in housing 
are not directly subject to legal remedy 
and judicial review. There is, for ex- 
ample, the misuse of the discretionary 
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powers of local governments in per- 
petuating housing discrimination and 
residential segregation. I refer to the 
arbitrary administration of local laws 
and regulations in matters effecting 
land use, building codes, zoning, and 
the construction of public facilities. 
Local officials cannot legally segregate 
or discriminate, but they can use their 
authority to restrict housing oppor- 
tunities for minorities in ways that are 
not always subject to legal challenge 
or review. The City Council of Chi- 
cago, for instance, manipulated the 
selection of public housing sites so as 
to contain Negroes within existing 
areas (6; 7) —a practice that is prob- 
ably common to cities other than Chi- 
cago. Davis McEntire, director of re- 
search for the Commission on Race 
and Housing, has observed that local 
officials and city councils have manip- 
ulated and restricted the choice of 
sites for housing developments and 
that these practices have been accom- 
plished in such fashion that discrimi- 
nation cannot be detected nor brought 
under judicial review (6). 

Urban renewal and redevelopment 
programs often suffer from these in- 
firmities and, consequently, they may 
become projects in “minority clear- 
ance,” rather than in “slum clearance.” 
The magnitude of urban renewal and 
redevelopment programs can intensify 
the problems of minority populations, 
particularly in the matter of tenant re- 
location. Generally speaking, where 
urban renewal projects have removed 
minorities from renewal areas without 
opening up compensating areas of 
residence, renewal serves to reduce 
still further the supply of housing 
available to minorities. In addition, 
there is considerable doubt that urban 
renewal has, in fact, accomplished any 
serious reduction of slums and blighted 
areas because, in nearly every instance, 
new slums have been created and ex- 
panded by crowding re-located mi- 
norities into adjacent areas already on 
the way to becoming slums (6, p. 67). 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 








The cumulative impact of specified 
advances in housing, the increase in 
certain types of open-occupancy hous- 
ing, and the advent of law and legis- 
lation barring discrimination in hous- 
ing have altered the housing situation 
— but we are not always sure that it is 
for the best or in the right direction. 
It has been observed, for example, that 
while there has been an increase in 
Open-occupancy housing and in the 
number and scope of laws prohibiting 
discrimination, there appears to be an 
absolute increase in the amount of 
residential segregation in the nation. 

Generally, this seeming paradox re- 
sults from (a) the high rate of white 
migration from the central city to the 
suburbs that, in many cases, simply 
transplants and establishes residential 
segregation in communities where it 
has never existed, (b) the consequent 
reduction in the mixed occupancy pat- 
terns of the central city, thus increas- 
ing the size and persistence of minor- 
ity ghettoes, and (c) the barring of 
minorities from the housing market, 
thus forcing them to remain v nere 
they are because they cannot get out 
even when able to do so. The deleteri- 
ous social, political, and economic con- 
sequences of these trends have been 
dramatically spelled out by Morton 
Grodzins (2; 3). 


THE “QUOTA” PROBLEM 


The use of quota systems to achieve 
civil rights and community relations 
objectives has always been abhorred 
—on the grounds that they institu- 
tionalize segregation and discrimina- 
tion, that they are merely devices for 
“stalling,” and that they are wrong in 
principle, morality, and theory. Never- 
theless, many able and dedicated advo- 
cates of open-occupancy housing have 
come to adopt, under specified circum- 
-stances, the idea of “benign quotas.” 
Morris Milgrim and associates, a ma- 
jor developer of open-housing proj- 
ects, used a quota of 55 per cent white 
and 45 per cent Negro in the Concord 
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Park and Greenbelt Knoll projects. 
Milgrim points out, however, that 
quotas are not, as some fear, self-per- 
petuating, because they are costly to 
administer and maintain. The idea 
seems to be that quotas are workable 
under certain circumstances, particu- 
larly as a device for getting open-hous- 
ing established while efforts continue 
to effect basic reform in locai housing 
practices. 


A recent (April, 1960) decision of 
the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois has, 
however, cast doubt upon the validity 
of a “benign quota” in housing where 
it is intended to avoid the possibility 
that projects to which minority groups 
are admitted without limitation may 
become occupied almost exclusively 
by members of such groups. In its de- 
cision, the Court noted that the hous- 
ing project in Deerfield, Illinois, was 
planned in such a way as to assure that 
an 80 to 20 white-Negro ratio of own- 
ership would always be maintained 
and that, therefore, the Village of 
Deerfield could not legally be charged 
(as it was) with attempting to block 
an integrated housing development. 
Nonetheless, there is considerable 
force in the Court’s observation that, 
once a quota system is upheld as con- 
stitutional, there may no longer be any 
basis for distinguishing between a ra- 
tion of 80 to 20 and 99 to 1, or per- 
haps even for one of 100 to zero. 


STRATEGY AND FEDERAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The matter of Federal responsibility 
and law in the field of housing is of 
paramount importance; on the other 
hand, the fulfillment of this responsi- 
bility is contingent upon the satisfac- 
tory resolution of certain conflicts in 
strategy and goal —conflicts that have 
occurred in other civil rights fields. In 
education, for instance, we recall the 
debate over the wisdom of attaching 
civil rights “riders” to proposals for 
Federal aid to education; that is, riders 


denying Federal aid to those states not 
complying with the United States Su- 
preme court decision of May, 1954. 
Many groups felt that such riders 
would kill all possibility of Federal aid 
to the public schools; others felt that 
such riders were both inevitable and 
necessary. A similar situation has 
arisen in housing. There are those who 
feel that civil rights riders or similar 
safeguards against the use of Federal 
funds to support or perpetuate segre- 
gated housing must be applied to 
FHA, VA, FNMA, and other Federal 
involvements in housing. On the 
other hand, there are those who insist 
that proposals of this kind will destroy 
the Federal housing program and seri- 
ously curtail the supply of housing for 
those most in need of it. 

All serious dilemmas involve com- 
plexities, but there are feasible and 
acceptable alternatives at hand. To 
ignore the civil rights aspects of Fed- 
eral involvement in housing is to 
adopt the position that attaining 
equality of opportunity in housing 
must await the solution of the nation’s 
overall housing problem. This view is 
not generally acceptable to those 
groups concerned with both civil 
rights and the expansion of the na- 
tion’s housing supply. They take the 
view that ignoring the civil rights is- 
sue serves the cause of segregation in 
the name of increasing that supply. 
They also point out that urban renew- 
al and redevelopment programs are 
still immune from anti-discrimination 
controls and, so long as this situation 
obtains, it remains a serious threat to 
the establishment of open housing. 
Moreover, they aver, such a policy 
places the Federal government in the 
support of segregated housing con- 
trary to its stated opposition to dis- 
crimination in other major areas of 
American life. 

Admittedly, there are several per- 
sistent and disturbing aspects of the 
present Federal stance, particularly 
that of FHA, on the matter of dis- 








criminatory housing practices. In 1958, 
the Administrator of FHA expressed 
a point of view on this issue com- 
pletely at odds with the national pol- 
icy of non-discrimination in other 
areas of government control and inter- 
est, e.g., employment and government 
contracts, military service, and educa- 
tion. Moreover, FHA tends to adopt 
the dictates of local custom on the 
matter of occupancy patterns: if state 
law bars discrimination in housing, it 
will abide by that requirement; if state 
law or the absence of law permits dis- 
crimination, it will accept that condi- 
tion and pattern of occupancy. This is 
to say that FHA favors equal rights in 
principle, but denies them in practice. 
It still does not control discrimination 
by lenders or developers. Further- 
more, where FHA follows local cus- 
tom or law in perpetuating segregated 
housing; that is, where it may accept 
local law or custom requiring segre- 
gation to be binding on FHA, it does 
so even though the Federal courts 
have declared such practices invalid 
—a curious position for a Federal 
agency. 

On occasion, laws and programs de- 
signed to promote the public welfare 
can be used to thwart that end. Let us 
note, for example, that there is far less 
housing segregation, proportionately, 
in Southern than in Northern cities. 
There have always been large areas in 
Southern cities where whites and Ne- 
groes live together as neighbors. It is 
a most curious development, therefore, 
that Title I of the Federal Housing 
Act of 1949, enacted to assist local 
communities in managing the prob- 
lems of slums and blight, is being used 
as an instrumentality for creating seg- 
regated housing in areas where it did 
not exist. Unless the United States 
Supreme Court reverses a recent de- 
cision of the United States Court of 
Appeals of the Fifth Circuit, it seems 
likely that there will be no obstacle in 
the way of communities that choose to 
develop segregated housing with the 
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use of Federal funds and govern- 
mental authority. 

This situation arises out of the re- 
development plans of the city of 
Gadsden, Alabama. As planned, this 
development will clear an area where 
the present distribution of families is: 
323 white and 331 Negro. Upon com- 
pletion, however, there is every likeli- 
hood that Negroes will not be per- 
mitted to purchase homes in this de- 
velopment and, thus, segregated hous- 
ing will be established where none 
existed. This case is important be- 
cause (a) the actual development is 
in the hands of private developers, (b) 
the land turned over to the private de- 
velopers was assembled and condemned 
by the state housing authority, and (c) 
the cost of the land acquisition js 
borne by government funds — two- 
thirds of the cost by the Federal gov- 
ernment and one-third by the city of 
Gadsden. A majority of the Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals has held that 
no restraining action can be brought 
against the state because the develop- 
ment is in private hands and, there- 
fore, the “equal protection” clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment does not 
apply. A minority opinion submitted 
in this case states, however, that the 
Gadsden development is a “govern- 
mentally coerced, governmentally- 
aided and governmentally regulated 
project in urban redevelopment.”* 

Concerning Federal action in the 
housing field, there are at least two 
possibilities: (a) insistence on anti- 
discrimination on all housing legisla- 
tion involving the Federal government 
( publicly-owned, publicly-assisted, and 
publicly-aided housing); or (b) follow 
the recommendation made by the 
Commission on Race and Housing 


*The United States Supreme Court has 
since denied certiorari in the Gadsden case, 
possibly on the view that the alleged in- 
tention to exclude Negroes from the new 
housing to be built under the redevelop- 
ment plan should be presented in a com- 
plaint after the housing is actually avail- 
able for occupancy. 
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that the President take effective execu- 
tive action to remove all sanction of 
the Federal government from dis- 
criminatory practices (10). Recently, 
the Annual Civil Rights Leadership 
Conference, one of the principal poli- 
cy-making bodies in the civil rights 
field, recommended that the President 
assign responsibility for eliminating 
discrimination in all Federal involve- 
ment in housing to the Federal Civil 
Rights Commission. Meanwhile, it 
would be prudent for state and local 
governments to consider the enact- 
ment of legislation designed to pre- 
vent discrimination in at least five 
classes of housing: publicly-owned, 
publicly-assisted, publicly-aided, hous- 
ing involving the privilege of state 
authorized tax exemption, and hous- 
ing projects wherein government au- 
thority has been used to assemble and 
condemn land for renewal or redevel- 
opment purposes. 

Pessimism is often a state of mind 
for providing the motivation for con- 
tinuing achievement because it gen- 
erally springs from acknowledging the 
reality of existing problems and com- 
plexities. The effort to surmount past 
and existing obstacles in advancing 
the idea of open housing has slowly 
changed an uneasy pessimism into an 


informed and productive optimism; 
without which, of course, very little 
would have been accomplished. 
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PARENTAL INTERACTION AS RELATED TO 
THE EMOTIONAL HEALTH OF CHILDREN 


NATHAN B. EPSTEIN AND WILLIAM A. WESTLEY 
McGill University 


This paper presents some tentative 
findings about the psychodynamics of 
parental interaction and the emotional 
health of children. Specifically, it is 
concerned with the relationship be- 
tween the quality of the parents’ sex- 
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ual relationship, unresolved oral de- 
pendency needs, and the strength of 
the executive ego function of the 
father, on the one hand, and the aver- 
age level of emotional health among 
the children on the other. 

The data are drawn from an inten- 
sive, interdisciplinary exploratory 
study of the families of nine adoles- 
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cents selected as the most emotionally 
healthy among a group of 140 first- 
year university students screened by 
psychiatric interviews and Rorschach 
Tests. Each student was independently 
rated by a psychologist and psycho- 
analytically trained psychiatrist ac- 
cording to a twelve-point scale based 
on whether they showed structured 
psychiatric symptoms, their degree of 
social and occupational adaptation, 
and the extent of their dynamic inte- 
gration. Those rated from 1 to 6 were 
considered healthy and those from 7 
to 12 unhealthy. The families of the 
students showing the highest level of 
emotional health were asked to co- 
Operate in an intensive study, and all 
responded favourably. They were all 
Anglo-Saxon, white, middle-class, Ca- 
nadian-born Protestants. Details of the 
methodology and criteria of mental 
health have been presented elsewhere 
(2; 3 3 @). 


COMPLEMENTARITY 


In this paper the “complementarity” 
of these families, as this term is being 
currently used in psychiatric and so- 
ciological studies (1; 7) is examined. 
Ackerman (1) defines the term com- 
plementarity as referring to “specific 
patterns of family role relations that 
provide satisfaction, avenues of solu- 
tions of conflict, support for a needed 
self-image and buttressing of crucial 
forms of defenses against anxiety. .. . 
“Positive complementarity exists when 
the members of family pairs and 
triads experience mutual fulfillment of 
need in a way which promotes posi- 
tive emotional growth of the relation- 
ship and of the interacting individuals. 
Negative complementarity in family 
relations signifies a buttressing of de- 
fenses against pathogenic anxiety but 
does not significantly foster positive 
emotional growth.” 

An original hypothesis of this study 
was that (1) complementarity which 
resulted in either emotional growth or 
support of the couple as individuals 
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would be positively associated with 
emotional health in the children; and 
(2) complementarity which aggra- 
vated the psychopathology of the 
couple would be associated with emo- 
tional ill-health in the children. How- 
ever, it was impossible to test this 
hypothesis because constructive and 
destructive complementarity could not 
be differentiated empirically except on 
a post hoc basis. This type of comple- 
mentarity could not be predicted and 
could not even be determined without 
information about the functioning of 
the individuals at the time of assess- 
ment and evaluation relative to their 
functioning at the beginning of the 
marriage. Furthermore, the comple- 
mentarity of marital pairs often varies 
in different areas of their relationship. 
It may be “positive” in one area, 
“negative” in another, and “destruc- 
tive” in yet another. Since it is diffi- 
cult at this stage of family research to 
state with certainty which variables in 
the marital relationship take prece- 
dence over others, the difficulty in ap- 
plying the concept in classificatory dif- 
ferentiation of the total marital rela- 
tionship is obvious. Therefore the 
complementarity of each relationship 
was broken down into what were con- 
sidered to be its constituent elements. 

This paper presents the findings in 
the examination of three of these ele- 
ments or discrete areas in each of the 
nine families and their relationship to 
the emotional health of the children. 


SEXUAL RELATIONSHIP 


The sexual relationship of each 
couple is rated, taking into considera- 
tion the level of sexual conflict in each 
parent, as well as the frequency and 
satisfactoriness of intercourse. The 
method of rating the marital sexual 
relationship is as follows: 


A low degree of sexual rated as 
conflict and a high level of Good or! 
mutual sexual gratification 
in an active sexual rela- 
tionship; 
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A moderate degree of rated as 
sexual conflict and a mod- Fair or 2 
erate level of mutual sexual 
gratification in a sexual re- 
lationship that may vary 
considerably in frequency ; 

A high degree of sexual rated as 
conflict, usually in both Poor or 3 
partners, and a low level of 
mutual sexual gratification 
in a_ sexual relationship 
which is usually fairly in- 
active. 


The following chart shows the rela- 
tionship between the marital sexual 


relationship and the health of the chil- 
dren in each family. 


TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
SEXUAL ADJUSTMENT OF PARENTS 
AND THE AVERAGE LEVEL OF 
EMOTIONAL HEALTH OF THE 











CHILDREN 

Degree of Emotional 

Family Sexual Health of 

Number Difficulty Children 
A6 I 4-7 
A3 I 4-5 
Ar I 5.3 
A8 2 78 
Ag 2 6.0 
A’ 2 5.0 
As 3 4-5 
A2 3 4.5 
A4 3 4.3 





The findings show that in these 
families there is no firm relationship 
between the level of parental sexual 
telationship and the average level of 
emotional health among their chil- 
dren. This is confirmed by clinical 
data from these families which reveal 
that some of the best adjusted and in- 
tegrated families had a poor sexual re- 
lationship, whereas some of those with 
the poorest adjustment had a satisfac- 
tory sexual relationship. 

The following description of some 
of the sexual and other aspects of some 
of these families will serve to high- 
light the information noted in Table 
1. The sexual relationship of Mr. and 

8. 6 has improved throughout the 


years of their marriage to its present 
high level of mutual gratification and 
absence of conflict. At the beginning 
of the marriage Mr. 6 was consider- 
ably inhibited, fairly rigid, with many 
doubts about his masculine potency. 
He had had no previous cojtal experi- 
ence. Mrs. 6 was also virginal at mar- 
riage. She was markedly inhibited and 
rigid and had strong doubts and con- 
fusion concerning her femininity. Mrs. 
6 was unable to achieve an orgasm un- 
til many years after marriage. How- 
ever, the history of the sexual relation- 
ship of this couple shows a gradual 
progressive improvement over the 
years. At the present time the marital 
sexual relationship is highly satisfac- 
tory to both partners. This is an active 
relationship and both of them achieve 
regular orgastic release. This im- 
proved sexual relationship is directly 
correlated with a concomitant pro- 
gressive improvement in the level of 
emotional health of Mr. 6. Mrs. 6 has 
also shown considerable emotional 
maturation and has achieved a higher 
level of emotional health over the 
years of the marriage. 

This relationship between improve- 
ment in the level of emotional health 
of the parents and improvement in the 
marital sexual relationship is not seen 
in Family 2. Both Mr. and Mrs. 2 
have achieved a far healthier level of 
emotional functioning over the years 
of their marriage, but their sexual re- 
lationship has, ‘f anything, deterio- 
rated. At the beginning of this mar- 
riage both partners displayed marked 
sexual conflicts, particularly Mrs. 2. 
Despite this, the couple participated 
in fairly regular, active intercourse in 
the early years of the marriage. It 
seems that as Mrs. 2 achieved more 
self-confidence in herself and in her 
marriage she began to avoid sexual re- 
lations to a progressively increasing 
degree. Mr. 2 seems quite willing to 
accept this avoidance of sexual rela- 
tions because of his own unresolved 
sexual conflicts, despite the fact that 
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he has shown positive improvement in 
other areas of his personality function- 
ing. Thus, the improvement in the 
personality functioning of each mem- 
ber of this couple has not included the 
sexual area as it has in the case of 
family 6. However, the level of men- 
tal health of the children in each of 
these families is almost similar. It is 
even slightly higher in the case of 
family 2—4.5—than it is in family 
6—4,7. 


ORAL DEPENDENCY 


In the investigation of the inter- 
action of the oral dependency needs of 
the marital pair the level of unre- 
solved, infantile dependency needs of 
each individual was rated according 
to the following gross scale: 

Low: 1; — Medium: 2; — High: 3. 

The scoring of each individual in 
each marital pair was noted and re- 
lated to the average score of the emo- 


TABLE 2 


THE DEPENDENCY NEEDS OF 
PARENTS AS RELATED TO THE 
EMOTIONAL HEALTH OF THEIR 











CHILDREN 
Level of 
Family Level of Depen- Emotional 
Number dency Needs Health 
A4 Mr. I 
Mrs. 2 43 
A2 Mr. 2 
Mrs. 3 45 
A3 Mr. I 
Mrs 3 4.5 
As Mr. 3 
Mrs. 3 45 
A6 Mr. I 
Mrs. 2 4-7 
A7 Mr. 3 
Mrs. I 5.0 
Al Mr. 3 
Mrs. 2 5.3 
Ag Mr. 3 
Mrs. 2 6.0 
A8& Mr. 3 
Mrs. 2 78 





tional health of the children, as seen 
in Table 2. 


The findings indicate that, except 


for one case, there is a clear and un- 
varying relationship between the de- 
yree of dependency needs in the father 
and the level of the emotional health 
of the children in the family. Where 
the father had a lower degree of un- 
resolved dependency needs than the 
mother, the emotional health of the 
children was high. Where the father 
had a higher degree of unresolved de- 
pendency needs than the mother, the 
emotional health of the children was 
lower than in the first instance. Even 
in the exceptional case — Family 5— 
the rating of the father’s dependency 
needs is not higher than that of the 
mother. The dependency needs of 
each parent in this family are rated 
as equal. 


EGO FUNCTIONING OF THE FATHER 


This section deals with the integrity 
and strength of the executive function 
of the ego of the father, and the ex- 
tent to which he uses his wife as a 
support or substitute for this adaptive 
function. This may be seen as a de- 
pendency need related to ego function 
in contrast to the id or intrapsychic 
aspects of dependency discussed in the 
preceding section. 

The degree to which the father used 
his wife for ego support or as an ego 
substitute was rated according to the 
following rough scale: 

Minimal: 1; — Moderate: 2; — 
Extreme supportive: 3; 
Extreme substitutive: 4. 

Table 3 shows the relationship be- 
tween this aspect of dependency and 
the emotional health of children. 

It can be seen that there is a close 
relationship between the degree 1 
which the father uses his wife as ego 
support or as an executive ego substi- 
tute and the level of emotional health 
of the children in the family. Where 


- the father functions with an intact 


and relatively well-integrated execu 
tive ego the level of emotional health 
in the children is quite high. Where 
the executive ego function of the 
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TABLE 3 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE WIFE 
AS AN EGO SUPPORT AND THE 
EMOTIONAL HEALTH OF CHILDREN 











Extent to which Emotional 

Family Wife is Ego Health of 

Number Support Children 
A4 I 43 
A2 I 45 
A3 I 45 
As 2 45 
A6 I 4-7 
A7 3 5.0 
Ar 3 5.3 
Ag 4 6.0 
A8& 4 78 





father is defective and he is forced to 
turn to the mother for strong degrees 
of support in this area, the level of 
emotional health in the children is 
lower. 

These findings are clearly illustrated 
in the cases of families 9 and 8 In 
both families the father’s ego func- 
tioning in the executive area is 
markedly defective. They both use 
their wives as ego substitutes. The 
wives are dominant and in complete 
control of all aspects of the family life. 
The husbands depend on the wives for 
direction, control and total support, 
even though they remain the bread- 
winners. 

In the case of Family 9 this state of 
affairs is not hidden but is overt, ac- 
cepted, and spoken of by all the mem- 
bers of the family without any obvious 
feelings of depreciation of the father. 
In Family 8 there is a marked attempt 
by all family members to deny this 
Obvious state of affairs. There is a 
strong attempt to maintain the facade 
of the strong, dominant father, even 
though they all recognize the mother 
as the source of strength. The older 
children admit knowledge of the true 
situation, albeit with obvious conflict. 
It is probably legitimate to speculate 
that this attempt at disguising the true 
state of affairs only adds to the exist- 
ing difficulties. It obviously contrib- 
utes to the emotional disturbances of 


the children in this family, whose 
average score for emotional health re- 
veals the poorest level of emotional 
health of all this group of families. 
This family displays the poorest ad- 
justment and integration of the total 
group of families included in this 
report. 

Only one family (case A 5) con- 
sistently failed to fit the pattern of re- 
lationship. In this case although the 
father has a high level of unresolved 
dependency needs, they are not greater 
than those of his wife. In addition he 
turns to his wife for only a moderate 
degree of ego support. Despite the 
fact that Mr. 5 is severely conflict 
ridden, the executive function in his 
ego is fairly intact and integrated. He 
functions independently and extremely 
well in his business life, where he has 
been extremely successful. He has 
marked difficulties in interpersonal re- 
lationships, but nevertheless he man- 
ages to hold his own in this area as 
well. In neither area does he have to 
rely upon his wife to run interference 
for him. 


DISCUSSION AND SIGNIFICANCE 


These findings, although they are 
extremely tentative, and must be veri- 
fied in a large sample, do suggest that 
there is no firm relationship between 
a satisfactory sexual relationship be- 
tween the parents and the average 
level of emotional health among their 
children. Some of the best adjusted 
and integrated families had a poor 
parental sexual relationship, whereas 
some of those with the poorest adjust- 
ment had a satisfactory parental sexual 
relationship. Thus, at least in these 
nine families, the sexual relationship 
of the marital pair is neither 1) a valid 
indication of the emotional health and 
level of integration of the family unit 
nor 2) a variable of major importance 
in the determination of such family 
integration and health. 

This we consider a most significant 
and unexpected finding, since it con- 








tradicts rather generally accepted psy- 
chiatric assumptions. 


All these findings indicate the im- 
portance of the father as a variable in 
the family with respect to the emo- 
tional health of the children and the 
integration and strength of the family 
unit. In a previous paper (4) we re- 
ported that a very high level of unre- 
solved dependency needs and a marked 
need for ego support among mothers 
is compatible with a high level of 
emotional health in the family pro- 
vided that they get the necessary sup- 
port from the father. Here we suggest 
that this is not true for the father. In 
these nine families when the father is 
the major source of emotional strength 
or at least not weaker than the mother, 
the level of emotional health of the 
family and its members is high. He 
may have a high level of unresolved 
dependency needs but this does not 
seem to affect his children’s mental 
health as long as he is stronger than 
the mother. 


These findings seem to highlight the 
importance in our culture of the 
maintenance of the traditional Anglo- 
Saxon family role relationship pattern 
for the development of sound emo- 
tional health in the family and its 
members. It seems to be a necessity 
for the development and maintenance 
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of a sense of security in the family 
and its members and for the develop- 
ment of clear, undisturbed sexual 
identification and ego identity in the 
family members. 
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Book Selection and Censorship: A Study 
of School and Public Libraries in Cali- 
fornia. By Marjorie Fiske. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1959. ix + 145 pp. $3.75. 


The process of book selection, and the 
pressures that are brought to bear upon 
individuals charged with this task, are 
brought into sharp focus in this study of 
library officials and administrators in 26 
California communities. Based upon 204 
extensive interviews with school, municipal 
and county librarians or administrators, 
this research presents a thoughtful analysis 
of the problems which arise when such 
officials perform their basic function — that 
oi bringing people and books together. As 
the author states, the findings of this re- 
search are limited in a strictly statistical 
sense to the 94 institutions under study. 
On the other hand, the pressures exerted on 

k selectors have perhaps been felt more 
keenly in the state of California than has 

n the case in many other regions. 

The role of the librarian as a selector of 
books for the public, which finances his 
operation, involves a major dilemma. On 


the one hand, he feels professional respon- 
sibility to provide readers with reading and 
reference materials of high quality. On the 
other hand, his library appropriations often 
depend upon circulation figures. This 
means an increasing emphasis upon meet- 
ing the public’s current tastes with little 
regard to trying to raise their tastes. 


Librarians resolve this cunflict in several 
ways. Some have become “demand” ori- 
ented. Others appear to stress quality, even 
at the cost of circulation. Still others hope 
for a “come-on” effect. “You give the 
public what it wants and at the same time 
dangle something better before it.” 


The people who make selection decisions 
do so within a complex power organization 
composed of library boards, school boards, 
county boards of supervisors, city mana- 
gerial hierarchies and voluntary organiza- 
tions and even local newspapers. The ex- 
tent to which these factors impinge upon 
the selection role depends upon the com- 
plexity of the power structures and the 
librarian’s position in the hierarchy. 

The attitudes of the respondents to- 
ward voluntary organizations ranged from 
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painful awareness of censorship pressures, 
to uneasiness concerning indifference to the 
library. No school administrator or head 
librarian singled out any organization as 
supportive of the values for which the 
library stands. The American Legion was 
the most frequently referred to group of 
any kind. Some librarians and school ad- 
ministrators make a point of informal 
“clearance” with the Legion regarding new 
programs and policies. Other groups such 
as the League of Women Voters, and the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men, have played active roles in maintain- 
ing free procedures. The P. T. A. was men- 
tioned as a source of considerable distress 
for varied reasons. Reproaches from re- 
ligious groups are perennial, based largely 
on moralistic grounds rather than patriotic. 
Newspapers, which frequently editorialize 
on the freedom to read, give wide pub- 
licity to anti-book campaigners and thus 
give aid to the would-be book burners. 
The general attitude of librarians toward 
the press on such issues is one of futility. 

Public criticisms of libraries range from 
the trivial to the traumatic. Patrons, par- 
ents, individual crusaders and organized 
groups either object to library policy or 
demand removal of (or addition to) ma- 
terial on the shelves. Their objections are 
based upon religious, ethnic, political or 
moral grounds. Response to these criti- 
cisms has in general been increased caution 
concerning reading materials which pose 
ideological controversy, ethnic issues, or 
political alternatives to American de- 
mocracy. 


Professional training is related to both 
attitudes and actions regarding controver- 
sial books. Librarians with professional 
training are more likely to give verbal sup- 
port to the freedom to read than those 
with no such training. In spite of such 
verbal attitudes, about two-thirds of all 
librarians who select books report instances 
where the controversiality of a book in- 
fluenced them not to buy it. Controver- 
siality is handled not only in terms of 
avoiding selection, but by restrictions on 
circulation. In the majority of libraries, 
such books are, on occasion, “transferred” 
to the librarian’s office, placed on “re- 
serve,” put under the counter, or simply 
removed. 


By and large, it is to their professional 
crganizations and professional schools that 


librarians look for enhancement of their ~ 


professional image and role. Many librari- 
ans feel that their professionali organiza- 
tions have been less than satisfactory in 
past controversies and in promoting pro- 
fessionalization. Opinion remains divided 
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as to the necessity of professional training, 
and many respondents were critical of their 
own schools as well as advanced training 
in library science in general. These re- 
spondents believe that the public holds 
both libraries and librarians in low repute. 
On the whole, the respondents themselves 
shared this allegedly low opinion of the 
profession. The seli image of the librarian 
is one of ambiguity and ambivalence. 


This is a carefully prepared, readable 
account of a major social problem. It 
should be oi considerable interest to the 
educated layman, the civic leader, the edu- 
cator, students of occupational sociology, 
community organization, mass communica- 
tion, and especially to librarians them- 
selves. 

Me vin L. DeFLevur 
Indiana University 


Birth Control and Catholic Doctrine. By 
Alvah W. Sulloway. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1959. xxiii + 257 pp. $3.95. 
Mr. Sulloway has provided us with a 

carefully documented analysis of the de- 
velopment of Catholic policies concerning 
birth control. Although this book is not 
written from an explicitly sociological ori- 
entation there is much material here which 
merits the attention of sociologists. The 
author describes the growth of the birth 
control movement in America and the 
active opposition attending that move- 
ment. Much of this opposition has been 
in the form of “Catholic action,” “a 
political and religious force which has the 
blessing and encouragement of the highest 
Church authority.” The tactics and name- 
calling employed in this connection must 
give pause to any sociologist who may still 
uncritically apply to modern complex so- 
cieties the notion of the primarily integra- 
tive function of religion. 

The larger portion of the book consists 
of an analysis of Catholic doctrine on birth 
control, as such. The author focuses special 
attention on the shift in Catholic policy 
which appears to have resulted from the 
discovery, in 1932, of the “safe period” or 
rhythm method of family limitation. Prior 
to that time Catholic doctrine labelled con- 
traception per se an offense against God 
and nature. Spokesmen for the Catholic 
view also claimed that separation of inter- 
course from parenthocd would lead to all 
sorts of horrible consequences — individual 
ailments, promiscuity, “race suicide.” With 
the discovery of the rhythm method, and 
its approval by Church authorities, this 
line of reasoning was no longer tenable. 
Catholic statements began emphasizing the 
sinfulness of contraceptives, rather than of 
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contraception; some Catholic writers even 
encouraged use of the safe period tech- 
nique. But there was no way of erasing 
the earlier arguments, and it is this incon- 
sistency (between the claim that family 
planning is inherently immoral and dan- 
gerous, and the acceptance of one kind of 
family planning) which Sulloway stresses 
again and again. That non-theological fac- 
tors may partially have determined Church 
doctrine in this area provides support for 
the general view that religious belief sys- 
tems reflect, as well as influence, socio- 
cultural developments. But beyond that it 
is difficult to see what the author proves by 
demonstrating an inconsistency in the 
Church’s policy towards birth control. 
Surely the Church does not consider itself 
bound by any secular logic, in this realm 
or in any other. The fact that Catholic 
birth control doctrine has not been un- 
changing encourages the author to feel that 
the Church might well reappraise its cur- 
rent policy. A recent statement by the 
Roman Catholic Bishops of America — 


asserting that “the promotion of artificial 
birth prevention is a morally, humanly, 
psychologically, and politically disastrous 
approach to the population problem” — 
suggests, however, that such optimism may 
perhaps be unfounded. 


In his preface, Aldous Huxley comments: 
“Uncontrolled fertility threatens thousands 
of millions of persons now on earth, 
thousands of millions yet unborn, with a 
life sentence to deepening misery, with loss 
of liberty and human dignity, with famine, 
pestilence, war, and enslavement — and all 
the help we get from the theologians is a 
discourse on the horrors of onanism. Very 
edifying, no doubt, but not particularly 
helpful.” Sociologists may be inclined to 
agree, but at the same time we cannot 
ignore the very real social force exerted by 
Catholic policy in this area. Mr. Sulloway 
lucidly describes and intensively analyzes 
the Church’s rationalization of such policy. 


Epwin M. Scuur 
Wellesley College 
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